ae 


EVERYONE 


One demands dancing and gaiety 
Another desires quiet and peace 


One yearns to sail and'swim 
Another prefers great mountains 


Your wife has always longed to see the 
famed beauty of old Europe 

Ancient and magnificent chateaux with 
their quaint villages clustering about. 


And you? 
You want an exhilarating change and a 
pleasant, reasonably priged vacation. 


Where to go? What to do? 
The answer's easy. 
Switzerland! ae 


The trip is simple, no passport visa nor money formalities. 


NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF THE FRANC 
THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% MORE IN SWITZERLAND. 
TRUE COURTESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 


@ 
RAILROAD FARES HAVE BEEN REDUCED UP TO 45%. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: The high spots Geneva, 
Berne, Thun, Bernese Oberland with Interlaken and the Jungfrau- 
joch, Loetschberg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Lugano, 
Locarno, Lucerne and its Lake District. Ask for Booklet TV-5. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
* ? 
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AVE 13 days already slipped by? It seems impossi- 
ble! Time flies on these magnificent motorships of 
‘“‘Furness Prince” . . . the food is so good, the accom- 
modations so comfortable, the service so smooth, so 
British and self-effacing. It’s a long voyage to South 
America, yet Furness makes it seem all too short! 
Rio, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires . . . the rich 
and brilliant East Coast capitals and nearby pampas 
and green jungles . . . lie before you at your journey’s 
end. Sail on the Southern Prince, Northern Prince, 
Eastern Prince or Western Prince—and discover the 
joys of a long voyage under Furness colors! 
Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at Trinidad on return voyage. For Reserva= 


tions and literature apply AUTHORIZED TOURIST AGENTS or the Furness Prince 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street, (where Broadway begins), or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


 ORONATION YEAR —Your chance of a 
| lifetime to enjoy the thrill and glamour of a 
great kingdom aglow with Post-Coronation 
gaieties. Pageants, sports, processions and 


world-famous events. Every city and village 
in the realm in festive array, and all within easy, eco- 
nomical reach of London. 


ENGLAND —You must not miss the historic monu- 
ments, its picturesque countryside and villages; the great 
Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, Durham and 
Chester; the ageless Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and Cornwall, 
Shakespeare’s home town of Stratford-on-Avon—the Lake 
District, beloved of English poets. You must also go to 
the South Coast—to the famous resorts of Brighton and 
Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND —You can speed North from London to 
the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the famous Flying 
Scotsman’. or by the “Royal Scot’ — crack flyers with an 
international reputation. Thrill to the skirl of pipes in 
Edinburgh —golf at St. Andrews and Gleneagles — re-live 
the brave tales of Scott and Stevenson in the Scottish 
Highlands. 


IRELAND —There, too, you will find a historic country 
of incredible beauty and charm; your trip will be incom- 
plete unless you visit that gracious island which offers you 
open-hearted hospitality and the finest of sport. 


And you can travel to the Continent and have a choice 
of 18 different routes including those through the famous 
ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep your way between 
London and Paris by the new Train Ferry service. 


For itineraries, literature; maps, etc., write Department 
410, General Trafic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (14 
West 49th Street), New York. L. T. Jones, Middle West 
Representative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W. 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 


ASSOCIATED 


BRITISH & IRISH RAILWAYS 


INCORPORATED 


AN ALASKA VACATION is like an exciting 
adventure book written into your own life. 
Each day is a thrilling chapter of discoveries. 
Every chapter is crowded with exciting, 
refreshing climaxes. 


AILR- 
CONDITIONED 


Even the introduction has its thrills as you glide across 
the country on scenic routes to the Evergreen Playground 
on a modern, completely air-conditioned train. In Seattle, 
aboard your comfortable All-American steamer, begin 
the chapters on leisurely cruising. Thrill-packed days 
sailing smooth, mountain-sheltered seas—sailing among 
myriads of islands and into mysterious, enchanting fjords 
whose verdant shores rise skyward on either side. 


There are chapters where you become a modern Marco 
Polo and go ashore to explore the many romance-filled 
ports of gold rush fame — ports once graced by Russian 
ladies clad in priceless furs — ports rich in totem lore. 
There’s the chapter of the fascinating Interior, where 
famous sourdough trails lead to Mt. McKinley National 
Park, to Matanuska Valley, to the land of Dan McGrew 
where the mighty Yukon flows. There’s the astounding 
chapter visiting at the face of mighty roaring glaciers, 
and always there’s the fun of shipboard life with fellow 
adventurers and Alaska sourdoughs. And as a brilliant 
cover for your Alaska adventure “‘book,” there’s the 
weirdness of Alaska’s fantastic Midnight Sun. 


Alaska is everyone’s vacationland clear 
through September! The many cruises range 
from 9 to 36 days with vacation sailings two, 
three and four times weekly from Seattle. 


Of course you'll want the fascinating, free Alaska 
Vacationland literature describing this amazing 
land. Write today — coupon below. 


NORTH WESTERN LINE BURLINGTON ROUTE 

THE MILWAUKEE ROAD GREAT NORTHERN 

UNION PACIFIC THE ALASKA RAILROAD 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


FOR FREE ALASKA LITERATURE, just jot 

your name and address on the margin be- 

For The Alaska Line’s Good- low and mail to Alaska Steamship Company, 

Natured Map, check here [] Room 722, Pier Two, Alaskan Way, Seattle 
and enclose 10c. —or see any of the companies above. 


In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


OAK GROVE 
A Friends School For Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and 
Gracious Living. Music, Art, Expression. 
Upper and Lower Schools. Graduate Course 
Secretarial Soience. Joyous Outdoor Recrea- 
tion among the Beautiful Maine Hills. Rid- 
ing included. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Principals, 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


Swi 


“Eastward still ... 
beyond Cathay A 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Resident and Day School 
For Girls. Prepares for Eastern and 
Western Colleges. Intermediate 
grades.. Modern equipment. Art, 
Music, Dramatics. Outdoor sports. 
Caroline S. Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress, 
Box 85, La Jolla, Calif. 


LAKE FOREST 


A national college preparatery school for boys. 
Write for booklet on “The Richards Plan in 
Education,’’ which is different, grips the boys’ 
interest, is an Incentive to hard work, gets 
unprecedented results. 80th Year. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Hdmr., 
Box N, Lake Forest, Ill. 


CONTENTS 'TRAVEL JUNE < a SLADE SCHOOL 


For Boys 6-15 
VOLUME LXIx 1937 NUMBER 2 A small School in the country pre- 
paring boys for the leading 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publisher secondary schools. 
CLARKE WINSHIP SLADE 


Head master 


Bethesda P. O. Washington, D. C. 
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Sail Eastward to all those lands 
you long to see. . . and sail by 
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TRAVEL is published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated. 
Publication office, 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Taitorial Back through the mountain grandeur of 


and general offices, 116 East Sixteenth Street, New York City; Temple Bar 
House, 22-23 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4; 13 Rue Marivaux, Paris. 


Top Class in all ships, $549 with Second 
and Tourist Classes. With British India 
steamers between Europe and the Orient 
— $720 Top Class. 

Summer Cruises—An elaborate pro- 
gram of cruises from England...to North- 
ern Wonderlands or the Mediterranean. 
Include one in your Europe trip! 


Book through your local travel agent or 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS 


turn via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., New York ON Ee SG OR EICES Cha ad the air-conditioned Rocky 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 116 East 16th St. Mountain Limited from Denver or Colo- 
CHICAGO, ILL., 333 N. Michigan Ave. rado Springs. 

y LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 536 South Hill Street Or go out through Colorado; back via 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Russ Bldg. the Golden State Route. 
EA ST (@) F S U E ff LONDON, W.C. 2, ENGLAND, 8/9 Essex Street Very low fares that will permit an un- 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, Limmatquai 94 usual outing this summer. Ask about 


low cost all-expense tours to Colorado, 


Subscription, four dollars a year, thirty-five cents per copy. For foreign postage Yellowstone, California or the Pacific 


2s the realm of 


add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. Northwest. 
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the month to affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old and new 
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June 20 and 27—“Ommegang”’ 


AUSTRALIA 


June—Snow Sports Carnivals at Mt. Kosci- 

usko, N.S.W. 

te. 1-Sept. 30—New Education Fellow- 
ip Conference 

ae 16 to 21—Royal National Agricultural 
how at Brisbane 


AUSTRIA 


June 6 to 20—Music festival at Vienna 
July 4 to mid-September — Passion lay 
Sundays at Thiersee 
July 16 to 20—Bruckner Festival at Linz, 
t. Florian and Steyr 
July 17, 18—St. Ann’s Fair at Velden-am- 
Worthersee ; 
July 24 to Aug. 31 — Music Festival at 
alzburg 
Aug. 1 to 22—Klagenfurt 
Sports Festivals 
ag 8—Folk Festivals at St. 
t) 


and Worthersee 


A Gilgen-am- 
lfgangsee and Steinach-am-Brenner 
Aug. 8—Opening of Summer College Course 
of University of Vienna at Gmunden 
Aug. 22 to 29—Forest Festival at Stein- 

ach-am-Brenner 


BELGIUM 


0 processions 
at Tirlemont 

June 27 to July 4—Historical Pageant at 
Antwerp 

July 3 to 6—International Clay-Bird Shoot- 
ing Matches and Aviation Meet at Zoute 

oy 20 to 22—National Fete at Brussels 

uly 25 — Procession of the Penitents at 
urnes 

Festival of 
bourg 

a3 15—Assumption Day Processions at 
Huy, La Panne, Ghent, Binche and 
Mont St. Amant 

Begonia Fields in bloom at 
mid-October 

ae 21, 22—“Marriage of the Giants” at 


the Madeleine at Mariem- 


Gand until 


t 
Aug. 24—600th Anniversary of Cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Aarschot 


CANADA 


July 1—Fishermen’s Regatta at Louisburg 
only 5 to 10—Exhibition and Stampede at 
algary, Alta. 
ie onag! Fisheries Carnival at Pictou, 
July 13 to 17-—Junior International Yacht 
Races at Yarmouth, N. S. 
aaty eee Games at Antigonish, 


July 23 to 25—Indian Days at Banff, Alta. 
Aug. 16 to 21—International Guide’s Meet, 

Lake William, N. S. 
of Wales Golf 


Aug. 23 to 28 — Prince 
Tournament at Banff 
ae. 27 to Sept. 11—Canadian National 
xhibition at Toronto, Ontario 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


June 13—St. Anthony’s Pilgrimage at Blat- 


nice 

July 4 to 6—Ethnological Costume Festivals 
at Uh. Hradiste 

July 5—Pilgrimage to Velehrad 

pay 1 to Sept. 1— Passion Plays every 

unday at Sihla O Lumu 

July 13 to 18—Moravian Championship 
Dancing Contest at Luhacovice Spa 

qu 25—Folk Festival at Sliac _ 


uly 31, Aug. 1—Czechoslovak - Rumanian’ 


Festivals at Trenc Teplice 
Aug. 15 to 21—Tatra Week at Novy Smok- 
ovec 


DENMARK 


July 4—Folk Festival of ‘‘Kilden” at <Aal- 


borg. Also July 17, 


FINLAND 


June 24—Flag Day 

July 18 to 25—International tennis matches 
at Helsinki 

July 30 to Aug. 9—World’s shooting cham- 
pionship matches at Helsinki 


FRANCE 


June 18 to 27—International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition at Paris 

June 23, 24—Gathering of the Basques at 
Cambo-les-Bains 
Pardon of St, Jean du Doigt 
Benediction of the Sea at Ile de Croix, 

Morbihan 

June 26, 27—Pageant of the Old Guilds at 
Beauvais 

June 27—Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 
champ 


June 30 to July 25—Tour de France— 
rench bicycle classic 


July 3—Pardon at Guincamp 


July 4 to 6—Wine Festivals at Angers and 
Saumur 


Con- 


Hospitals 


July 5 to 11—International 
gress at Paris ; 
International Congress of the “Alliance 

Francaise’ at Paris 

July 13—Ceremony of the Three Heifers at 
La Borne St. Martin 

July 18—Pardon of the Children at Pont 
VAbbé 

July 24 to 26—Franco-Canadian 
Bernay 

July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne d’Auray 

Aug. 1 to 4—Pardons at Huelgoat and 
Fouesnant 

Aug. 2 to 8—Aviation Week at Le Touquet 

Aug. 15—Pardons at Rumengol, Penmarch 
and Le Folgoet f 

Aug. 22—Grand Prix at Deauville 

Aug. 29—Pardon of Ste. Anne de la 
Palue 


fetes at 


GERMANY 


June 5 to July 15—Colonial Exposition at 
Hamburg A y 
June 12 to 19—Mozart Festival at Wirz- 


bur; 

June fo to 27—-Paradise Festival at Jena | 

July 1 to 7—Shakespeare’s “‘Roman Plays 
at Bochum ’ 

July 1 to Aug. 31—Rémerberg Festival 
Plavs at Frankfurt-am-Main ae 

July 2 to 11—Chemical Exposition at 
Frankfurt-am-Main : 

July 3 to 5—St. John’s Festival at 
wege : 

July 3 to 13—Folk Festival at Dresden 
July 4 to 11—The “Winzinger Kerwe” at 
Neustadt : 
July 10 to 12—Pretzel Festival 
July 17, 18—Silesian Costume 

Schreiberhau 
July 18, 19—Open-air plays at 
July 20 to Aug. 29 — Wagner - 
Strauss Festival at Munich 
July 23 to Aug. 21 — Wagner 
Bayreuth ‘ ee Sige 
July 24 to Aug. 1—Libori Festival at Pad- 


Esch- 


at Speyer 
Festival at 


Dinkelsbthl 
Mozart- 


Festival at 


erborn : f 
July 25, 26-—Shepherds’ Races at Heiden- 
heim and Urach F : 

July 28 to Aug. 1—World Singers Meet- 
ing at Breslau a 
Aug. 1 to 22—German Photography Expo- 
sition at Frankfurt-am-Main : oa. 
Aug. 12 to 22—‘‘Waldshitter Chilbi at 
Waldshut , 
Aug. 21 to 29—International 

sition at Berlin 
Aug.—Dahlia Show at Bad Homburg 


Dairy Expo- 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND 
June 9 to 12, 15 to 19—Military Tattoo at 
Aldershot ’ 
June 12 to 19—Festival at Canterbury _ 
June 15 to 18—Ascot Week and River Fes- 
tival at Windsor 
June 30 to July 3—Royal Regatta at Hen- 


le 

July 5 to 10—Historical Pageant at Chester 

July 17 to 20, 24 to 27—Davis Cup Matches 
at Wimbledon 

July 18-24—Festival at_Tewksbury Abbey 

July 26 to Aug. 21— Dramatic Festival at 
Malvern j 

July 27 to 30—Goodwood Races near Chi- 
chester 

July 31 to Aug. 7—Navy Week at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth and Chatham F 

July 31—Octocentenary of St. Magnus’s 
Cathedral, Kirkwall, Orkney Islands 

Aug. 2 to 7—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Machynlleth, Wales / 
Royal Regatta at Cowes 3 

Aug. 3 to 7—Royal Dublin Sociéty’s Horse 
Show, Dublin ; 

Aug. 7—Highland Bridge of 
Allan 7 : ; 

Aug. 10 to 12—Puck Fair at Killorglin. Co. 
Kerry : 

Aug. 12—Sheep Dog trials at Rydal 

Aug. 15—Patterns at Athenry, Ath To ne 
Castlegregory, Clonlaragh and Knocknago- 
shal 
Yachting Regatta at Cobh 


Aug. 20, 21—Highland Gathering at Inver- 
ness 

Aug. 21—Ulster Grand Prix Motor Cycle 
Race at Belfast 

Aug. 27, 28—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon 


Games at 


GREEK 


Aug. 


ISLANDS 


15—Festival of the Panaghia on Tinos 


HAWATII 


June 1]—Kamehameha Day 
Aug. 21—Outrigger Canoe Races, 
Kona and Hawaii 


Kailua, 


HOLLAND 


July 31 to Aug. 9—World Boy Scouts Jam- 
boree at Vogelenzang near Haarlem 


HUNGARY 


June 1 to 20—June Weeks, ending in In 
ternational Regatta on the Danube at 
Budapest 

June 13 to 20—International 
nament at Budapest 

July 10 to 18—Festival Week at Kecskemet 

. 2 to 15—Open-Air Festivals at Szeged 

g. 5 to 12/-Internaticnal Women’s Week 
at Budapest 

Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Festival 
Week, celebrated especially at Budapest 

Aug. 15—Fair and Folk Festival at Vasvar 


Bridge Tour- 


hb Aciey 


June 24—Festival of St. John at Rome and 
Florence 

June 29—Festival of St. Peter at Rome 

July 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi 
Palio at_ Siena 

July 15—Festival 

July 16—Festival 
mine at Rome 

July 18—Festival 
ice 

Aug. 5—Festival of the 
Snow at-Rome 

Aug. 10 to 31—Interprovincial Artisan Fair 
at Messina 

Aug. 15—Feast of the 
vieto 


. 15 to 31—International 
at the Lido 
. 16—Second Palio Race at Siena 


. 30—Art Exhibition and Sea Festival 
at Abbazia 


of St. Rosalia at Palermo 
of the Madonna del Car- 


of the Redeemer at Ven- 


Madonna of the 


Assumption at Or- 


Film Festival 


JAPAN 


Julv 13 to 16 — Festival 
throughout Japan 

Aug. 15—Festival of the Fukagawa Hachi- 
man, Tokyo 


of the O-bon 


NORWAY 


June 23, 24—St. Hans Eve with 
celebrations at Lillehammer 
July 28, 29—St. Olav’s Eve at Trondhjem 


Aug. 1—International Motor Boat Race at 
slo 


special 


BOrLaAGN, 1) 


June 23 — St. Eve 
Krakow 

June 30 to July 4—Festival of the Sea at 
Gdynia 

Jalsg Co Bestival of St. Jan at Skit-Maniaw- 
ski 

July 12—Hucul Holiday at Zakopane; Folk 
Festival at Worochta 


John’s Celebration at 


Aug. 1—Annual Bazaar at Cieszyn 

Aug. 12 to 15—Pilerimages at Lowicz, 
Czestochowa. Kalwaria Zebrzydowska and 
Piekary 


Aug. 28—Pilgrimage of Greek Catholics to 
Poczajon 


SOUTH AMERICA 


June 24—Dia del Indio, Peru 


June 29—Fiesta of St. Peter at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador 


20—Independence Day, Colombia 


- 10—Independence Day and Openin, 
of Congress, Ecuador 2 * 


Aug. 30—Festival of Santa Rosa de Lima, 
Peru 


SOVIET UNION 


June 15 to end of year—Agricultural Ex- 
position of all the republics in the Soviet 
Union at Moscow 


July 15—All-Soviet Union Derby at Mos- 
cow 


July 20 to 31—International Geological Con- 
gress at Moscow 


Aug. 18—Aviation Day at Moscow 


SWEDEN 


June 18 to Aug. 1—Exhibition of 
Handicraft and Industry at Motala 


June 23, 24—Midsummer celebrations 
throughout nation 


June 27—Lapp Fairs at Kolassen, Jamtland 


July 4—Summer Festival of the Folk Music 
School at Ingesund 


July 23 to 26—Folk Festival at -Orebro 
July 27 to 30—Medieval Plays at Visby 
Aug. 1 to 8—Industrial Fair at 


Art, 


Malmo 


SWITZERLAND 


June 25 to July 11—National 


Trade Show 
and “Rheinwoche’’ 


at Schaffhausen 

June 26, 27—Flower Festival at Geneva 

July 6— Opening of Summer 
University of Geneva 

July 9 to 12—International Skating 
ciation Congress at St. Moritz 

July 10, 11—Annual Summer Ski Races on 
Jungfraujoch 

July 11 and succeeding Sundays to mid- 
September—William Tell performances at 
Interlaken 

July 23 to Aug. 1 — International 
Meeting at Ziirich 

July 24 to Aug. _2— Fribourg Cantonal 
Shooting Festival at Guin 


July 31 to Aug. 1—Wrestling 
Fete at Lausanne 


Session of 


Asso- 


Aviation 


and Alpine 


Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day celebra- 
tions 
Aug. 31, 22—Swiss Grand Prix Automo- 


bile Races at Berne 


UNITED STATES 


June 6—Folk Festival on the Mall, 
York City 

June 9 to 12—Rose Festival, Portland, Ore- 
gon 

June 10 to 12—Bicentennial 
Virginia” at Richmond 

June 12—Opening of Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition at Dallas, Texas 

June 24—San Juan Day dances, especially 
at San Juan and Acoma, New Mexico 

June 26, 27—Pageant at San Juan Bautista, 
California 

July 3, 4--Yacht Club Regatta at Hampton, 
Virginia 

July3 to 5—Cowboy Reunion and Rodeo at 
Las Vegas 

July 7 to 11—National 
Coronado, California 

July 14—Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mex- 
ico 

July 15 to 18—California Rodeo at Salinas 

July 17, 18—Pacific Northwest Archery 
Tournament at Seattle, Washington 

July 17 to 23—Knights Templar Triennial 
Conclave at Miami, Florida 

July 18, 19—Pony Show at Warrenton, Vir: 
ginia 

July 22 to 24—Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

Aug. 2—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez, New 
Mexico 

Aug. 4, 10 and 12—Corn Dances at Santo 
Domingo, Nambe and Picuris, and Santa 
Clara respectively 

Aug 5-7—Midsummer Figure Skating Oper- 
etta at Lake Placid, New York 

Aug. 5 to 8—Pere Marquette 
Pageant at Ludington, Michigan 

Aug. 7-14—San Mateo Horse Show, Menlo 
Park, California 


Aug. 9 to 16—White 


New 


“Wings Over 


Horse Show at 


Trail Pageant at 


Memorial 


Mountain _ Open 


Handicap Golf Tournament, Dixville 
Notch, H. 

Aug. 12 to 14—White Top Folk Music Fes- 
tival near Marion, Virginia 

Aug. 20 to 29—San Joaquin County Fair, 
Stockton, California 


Aug. 25 to 27 —Inter-tribal_ Indian Cere- 


monial at Gallup, New Mexico 


uw 
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IBN SA’°UD-CREATOR OF THE NEW ARABIA 


By HAROLD WARD 


Photographs from Black Star 


A NEW life is stirring ominously in the 
barren deserts of Arabia. From Bagdad to 

' Aden and from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea there moves a current of hope, of pas- 
sion, ambition and fanaticism such as has 
not been known in the Near East since the 
decline and fall of the Islamic Empire. 
And, as in those centuries of vanished glory, 
so now: the secret of Arabian resurgence is 
to be found in one man. A man whose per- 
sonality is a concentrated amalgam of 
ancient beliefs, fantastic superstitions and 
modern practices; whose astonishing gifts 
of leadership have overcome the inertia of a 
thousand years, reaching out from an incon- 
gruously modernized Mecca to a widely- 
dispersed world of close to 300,000,000 
Moslems. 

His name is Abdul-Aziz Ibn Abdur- 
Rahman AlJ-Faisal Al Sa’ud, Sultan of 
Nejd, King of the Hejaz and its Dependen- 
cies, creator of Sa’udi Arabia. You are to 
picture him as a superb giant of a man, over 
six feet tall, with dark, striking features, 
wearing his archaic robes with the dignity 
of a caliph in the times of Haroun-al- 
Raschid. Born and bred in the very heart of 

_. the country which he now rules with the 
iron justice of the Koranic Law as decreed 
by the Wahhabite Moslems, Ibn Sa’ud is 
able, with scarcely the quiver of an eyelash, 
to jump from the back of his favorite camel 
into the seat of a high-powered armored 
car, appearing suddenly in a distant town 
where, it may be, some Bedouins have been 
caught in the act of raiding a caravan, or 
where a luckless citizen, defying a rigidly 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM 


Uncompromising zealot and brilliant 

administrator, Ibn Sa’ud stands here 

in his palace at Taif, the absolute 

ruler of the new Arabia. He is today 

the most powerful man in the Moslem 
world. 


These members of Ibn Sa’ud’s bodyguard are 


enforced code of mores, was seen smoking 
in public or engaging in an extra-marital 
frolic. 

There is no formula known to the Euro- 
pean or American mind that will explain the 
character and power of this man. His be- 
liefs are rooted in traditions originating 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL BODYGUARD 


and thirty miles from the coast. 


with Mahomet, Prophet of Allah; his wives 
and his ex-wives are just So many reasons 
for the strictest morality; his entire be- 
havior unites the vision of a dreamer with 
the supple ruthlessness of a Levantine 
Machiavelli intent upon the pursuit of 


power. Power first and above all for him- 


Five times a day at the appointed hours the devout soldier of Sa’udi Arabia kneels in prayer, 
bowing his head toward the holy city of Mecca. 


standing on the steps of the king’s summer palace located in the desert east of Meeca at Taif, one hundred 


self, but—as in the way of all dictators— 
very astutely camouflaged as a movement 
for the liberation of his people from the 
yoke of foreign domination, economic, po- 
litical and, most of all, religious. 

In the absence of a formula, let us at- 
tempt a story. Just who is Ibn Sa’ud? 

Beginning his colorful career as the 
homeless son of an outlawed family of Cen- 
tral Arabia, in less than forty years of 
incredible poverty and hardship, of bitter 
struggle and high adventure, Ibn Sa’ud be- 
came the acknowledged sovereign of what 
is today known as the Kingdom of Sa’udi 
Arabia. This is a territory of some million 
square miles, situated in the middle of the 
Peninsula, shut in on the north by Trans- 
jordania, Iraq, Syria and Palestine, on the 
south by the Hadramaut and British-con- 
trolled Aden Protectorate, with the Red Sea 
on the East and the Persian Gulf to the 
right. Within these limits are three million 
Arabs, representing all shades of religious 
belief; a mass of turbulent, hard-hitting, 
fearless tribesmen whose smoldering na- 
tionalist aspirations are a serious danger to 
Iuropean imperialist plans. 

But how did he, Ibn Sa’ud, a hunted 
fugitive in his own land, become as closely 
associated with the modern renaissance of 


MEMBERS OF THE BROTHERHOOD 


Warriors, religious brothers and agricul- 
turists, the Ikhwan are the defenders of 
Wahhabism and the new state of Sa’udi 
Arabia. Their flag carries the legend: 
“There is no God but Allah and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” On the map below Ibn 
Sa’ud’s principal campaigns are indicated. 


500 miles | -. 
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James L. Montague 


reckoned with in the Moslem World. 

From that time (1744) until the pres- 
ent there was war between the Wahha- 
bities, who took the Koran and the Sun- 
nat seriously, and all the infidels— 
mushrekin—who took nothing very seri- 
ously except their endless conflicts over 
trifles, their conventional ritual, and their 
pursuit of power based on tribal and 
sectarian needs rather than on a genuine 
Arab nationalism. And the town of 
Daryia (today Riyadh) was the storm 
center of this terrific struggle, during || 
which the family of Sa’ud never failed | 
its Wahhab allies. | 

The chaos, desolation and ruthlessness 
of the Wahhabite wars are a matter of 
history. Sufficient here to say that in } 
1892 the old Abdur-Rahman Ibn Sa’ud, | 
conquered at last by the arms of Ibn | 
Raschid of Hail, gave the order to leave | 
the battle-torn city of Riyadh. Furtive- | | 
ly, without camels, but with indomitable | 
dignity in his defeat, the patriarch went 
into exile, taking the women of his fam- | 
ily—and a twelve-year-old boy who, 
within half a generation, was to electrify 
Arabia and sorely vex an over-confident 
Imperialism by the name and exploits of 


SOLDIERS OF ARABIA’S NEW ARMY 


The soldiers of Sa’udi Arabia are trained in the use of modern weapons. This machine gun Ibn Sa’ud 
was captured from the German-Turkish army during the World War. Below some of Ibn i % } 2 
Sa’ud’s soldiers are seen in action. So much for historical background. 


Islam as a political force in the Near East? a) 
By what magic, black or white, did a seem- 
ingly discredited adventurer and sectary 
win through to that coveted title, “The 
Sword of Islam”? 

To answer these questions we must go 
back two hundred years to the fortress-city 
of Daryia on the eastern border of Nejd, 
and then the capital of the intensely nation- 
alist Sa’ud family. Eighteenth century 
Arabia was a hot bed of sects, corruption, 
idolatry and every conceivable variety of in- 
ternal disorder. As a social and religious 
force Islam seemed on the verge of extinc- 
tion. But among those who held passion- 
ately to the ideals of the Prophet and who 
faithfully advocated a return to the strict 
letter and spirit of Koranic Law was the 
Sa’ud family. Its power began with the 
arrival at Daryia, as a refugee from hostile 
territory, of the man whose life and beliefs 
were to shape the future of Arabia: none 
other than the founder of the Moslem 
Protestanism known as Wahhabism. Born 
in 1703, Ibn Abd’ul Wahhab became a thorn 
in the flesh of his lax co-religionists before 
he was twenty. Preaching his gospel of 
Unitarianism, raging against idolatry, at- 
tacking the entrenched hierarchy from every 
side and with the full force of his disci- 
plined mind, this Calvin of Islam lived in 
constant danger of his life—until he found, 
in the proffered sword of the Ameer Mu- 
hammad Ibn Sa’ud of Daryia the basis of 
that secular protection which then, and ever 
since, has made Wahhabism a force to be 
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AFTER WORSHIP 


Ibn Sa’ud goes to prayer daily. 
Dressed in his white burnous, he is 
seen direetly behind the motor car 
as he is leaving the mosque at Taif. 


The reader may—and should—get more 
from the works of scholars like D. G. 
Hogarth, R. Coke and St. John B. Philby. 
Here we must move swiftly—more swift- 
ly even than the zelul (camels) which 
carried Ibn Sa’ud and his followers clean 
across Arabia from the Persian Gulf to 
the Red Sea, leaving behind them con- 
quest after conquest. Ibn Sa’ud set the 
sparks to a resurgence of Arab inde- 
pendence which has leapt the barriers of 
the Peninsula to infect huge numbers of 
India’s 78,000,000 Moslems, reaching as 
far north as the Islamic tribes of Soviet 
Russia, eastwards into Egypt and North 
Africa, and westwards, from China to 
the Malay Straits and Singapore. 

The real education of Ibn Sa’ud was 
the business of life itself. The life of a 
hunted exile, first among the Turkish 
overlords of the tribes bordering the Per- 
sian Gulf, who shoved him and his fam- 
ily around mercilessly; then watching 
with keen, patient eyes, the game of 
statecraft as it was played by the crafty 


Sultan of the little semi-colonial Principality 
of Kuwait at the northern end of the Gulf, 
not far from the Island of Bahrein, so dear 
to America’s Standard Oil. And _ there 
were long, terrible months of nomadic 
existence among the primitive Mourrah 
tribe which eked out a bare living in and 
around the 12.000 square miles of pure 
desert in the Dahna region. 

A boy of fifteen at this time—he is said 
to have killed his first enemy at eleven—Ibn 


Sa’ud had many grim experiences. The 
following story of this period is told by a 
European journalist. It may be mythical, 
but an almost identical operation is de- 
scribed by Henry de Monfried, who knows 
this section of the Near East well. 

“One day, one of Ibn Sa’ud’s companions 
received the point of a lance in his stomach. 
He was a young man, a fine soldier. It was 
decided to try to cure him. Stretched on 
the sand, the wounded man waited impas- 
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sively while horsemen went out into the 
desert in search of a certain species of ant. 
He had to wait two days and two nights be- 
fore the men returned with about thirty ter- 
mites, huge brown ants with horned heads, 
armed with mandibles which opened like 
pincers as soon as an object was presented 
to them. When the ants finally arrived an 
old man uncovered the horrible wound to 
the accompaniment of prayers. 

“The lay-doctor plunged his hand and his 
fist into the boiling butter, then he moist- 
ened the wound with this hot fat. With a 
single stroke he cut the stomach of his 
patient, opened up the stiff emaciated body 
for about twenty centimeters. The blood 
spurted out. Ibn Sa’ud had to pour butter 
over it to staunch it. The ‘doctor’ plunged 
his hands into the intestines of the wounded 
soldier, drawing to the surface the torn 
stomach. Ibn Sa’ud had to grasp this 
whitish mass in his fingers, he had to close 
up the two sides of this terrible incision. 

“Several Mourrahs held out the termites 
one by one to the ‘doctor’, who held them 
in his bloody and greasy fingers. Ready to 
seize, the mandibles of the insect were wide 
open. The old man presented to these nat- 
ural pincers the two raw edges of skin to 
close. The ant bit down and immediately 
the doctor cut off his head with his finger 
nails. The head of the insect remained 
fast; the first ‘stitch’ of the suture held. 
Thirty other ants were used. The heads of 
the termites which served for this internal 
suture were absorbed into the blood; they 
replaced the catgut of our doctors. 

“During all this horrible operation, the 
wounded man had uttered only one brief 
groan. He was wet with perspiration; he 
seemed in a trance; his skin had become 
grey blue. But he breathed. He lived. 
He was still living when they closed the ex- 
ternal wound with pins which they found 
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THE KING GIVES AN AUDIENCE ~ 


Ibn Sa’ud’s labors are-tremendous. He must direct the most important affairs of state and 
solve complex governmental problems of all kinds. In addition to audiences with his ministers, 
he also finds time to grant audiences to all subjects who petition him. 


in dirty garments. Then they put him be- 
tween two camels so that he might be warm 
during the night. He breathed. And he 
was cured.” 

With such, or quite similar, experiences, 
plus the burning sense of family humilia- 
tion, a profound belief in himself, sustained 
by the doctrines of Wahhabism and an ex- 
traordinary, quite un-Arabic political real- 
ism, Ibn Sa’ud very early knew just what 
he wanted—if not until later just how to ob- 
tain it. He knew that against him were ar- 
rayed virtually all the entrenched forces 
within Arabia, from Turkey to the Had- 
ramaut, most of them either winked at or 
openly encouraged by formidable European 
powers. And he thoroughly understood 


that the struggle with these combined ene- 
mies would demand colossal energy—which 
he had; supreme practical intelligence— 
which he was rapidly acquiring ; and a con- 
crete politico-social program capable of 
uniting under his leadership those thousands 
of Arab tribesmen who needed only the 
spark of a national ideal to be transformed 
into a force both explosive and constructive. 


Ibn Sa’ud lost no time in getting under 


way. His first task was to erase the shame 
imposed upon his family by that of Ibn 
Raschid. As King of Hail, Chief of the 
Jebel Shammar tribes of the north and bit- 
ter enemy of the Wahhabites, Ibn Raschid 
had driven the Sa’ud out of their own city 
of Riyadh. A scant ten years after this 
expulsion, by a brilliant coup exercised 
almost beneath the eyes of the hostile oc- 
cupants, Ibn Sa’ud and a small band of 
two hundred devoted followers recap- 
tured the town, whose inhabitants rose 
up to greet the descendant of their real 
masters. Astounded, and not a little 
contemptuous of this youthful rival to his 
supremacy, Ibn Raschid prepared for 
a smashing counter-offensive-—only to 
find that the so-called “bandit,’’ Ibn 
Sa’ud, was not only a match for him in 
the field, but infinitely his superior in the 
game of statecraft. 
This was in 1902—a long time before 
the British government, with the aid of 
(Continued on page 46) 


THE MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Here in Mecea, holiest city in Islam, 

is the Ministry of Finance on which 

the economic health of Sa’udi Arabia 

is dependent. The unit of currency is 

the piatre miri gold which is equiva- 
lent to $4.85 gold. 


Wide World 
ICELAND’S CAPITAL 


Reykjavik is a sturdy and unpretentious city of thirty thousand people. As the capital of Iceland, it is the seat of the oldest parliament in the world. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT POVERTY 


A COUNTRY of over one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants where there is no crime, no 
poverty, no illiteracy—that is Iceland. A 
city likewise without a jail, without a police 
force, without unemployment—that is Ice- 
land’s capital, Reykjavik, a sparse settle- 
ment in 877; a modern city in 1937. 

Although Icelanders under Leif Ericson 
discovered America as early as 1,000, it is 
only in recent years that Americans in turn 
are “discovering” Iceland. Much to their 
surprise they are finding a country so vastly 
different, both geographically and culturally, 
as to necessitate the relinquishment of many 
long cherished yet nevertheless obsolete 
ideas. 
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By NORMA RYLAND GRAVES 


Automobiles were not introduced into Iceland until as late as 1913, and even today there are 
few roads outside the capital on which they may travel easily. These new buses are waiting 


for the passengers from a steamer at Reykjavik. ‘ 
es 


The traveler who enters the capital ex- 
pecting to encounter the age-old difficulties 
with customs clearance, or to experience the 
numerous petty annoyances of ubiquitous 
hotel runners and taxi drivers whose hands 
are ever outstretched for anything but lug- 
gage, will be pleasantly disappointed. With 
the recent establishment of a regular air 
service bringing Iceland within only a few 
hours of the continent, the thrifty Icelander 
has decided to do everything possible to 
please the visitor. 

After the traveler has settled himself in a 
comfortable hotel with all modern conveni- 
ences, he will be introduced to the city un- 
der the most favorable circumstances: by a 
guide who has been especially selected for 
her linguistic abilities as well as her knowl- 
edge and tact. Well-educated and very 
often smartly attired, these Girl Guides dif- 
fer little in appearance from many of the 
women they escort, a small white button 
inconspicuously worn being the only indica- 
tion of their official position. These girls 
have infinite courtesy and patience as they 
answer endless questions, for apparently 
there is more misinformation about Iceland 
‘than any other country. 

“No, we do not have ice all the time; our 
country is misnamed.” 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


ON THE RIM OF THE ARCTIC 


Though Reykjavik is the oldest settlement in Iceland, it was not 
until the nineteenth century that it began to assume importance. 
It is the legislative, cultural and commerCial center of the most 
sparsely populated country in the world—an island about the size 
of Kentucky with about a hundred thousand inhabitants. Yet few 
other countries have achieved a more harmonious civilization or 
a greater degree of social justice. It is a land with no army, no 
navy, no fortifications and no unemployment. The upper picture 
shows one of the principal streets in the capital. Below are some 
Iceland girls in the native costumes worn only on special occasions. 


Ewing Galloway. 


“No, we do not drape ourselves in skins ; 
we are not Eskimos.” 

“No, we do not live in huts; we are thor- 
oughly civilized.” | 


Ludicrous though they may sound, these 
sentences nevertheless suggest the needless 
time and energy consumed answering ab- 
surd queries. 


De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


One of the most volcanic regions on earth, Iceland is also remarkable for the numerous hot 

springs found in every part of the country. These springs are put to excellent use as natural 

laundries by the native housewives. Below is a glimpse of one of the events in a track 
mett at Reykjavik. 


IN THE HAYING SEASON 


In the rural regions there are few roads and 

most transportation is done by ponies. Farm- 

ing, cattle breeding and fishing are the 
principal occupations of the Icelanders. 


“Iceland” is therefore a misnomer. In 
reality it is a land where the summer sun in- 
duces a prolific growth of fruits and vege- 
tables, where winters are often so mild as to 
prohibit one of the nation’s favorite sports, 
skating. In Reykjavik the snow is rarely 
so deep that automobiles cannot be used. 
To the newcomer, the large number of ex- 
pensive cars (the unimproved condition of 
the roads makes the lighter car impractical) 
gives to the capital the added distinction of 
being the only city of its size where the low- 
ly flivver is unknown, its praises unsung. 

Although the capital does not impress the 
visitor with its skyline or its architectural 
charm—most of its low buildings being con- 
crete, iron, or corrugated iron—still it pos- 
sesses a certain substantiality that is pleas- 
ing, suggesting as it does the national trait 
of thrift. Characteristically, too, the numer- 
ous small stores and shops that line the 
main street are devoid of elaborate window 
displays. Once inside the shops, however, 
the visitor is surprised to notice the large 
number of articles bearing foreign tags, for 
here, as elsewhere, a Paris label conveys a 
certain degree of sophistication. 

In a tour of the city one is invariably 
taken to Parliament House, undoubtedly the 
least pretentious building occupied by any 
modern governing body. Here the present 
Althing, composed of forty-two members 
divided into an Upper and a Lower House, 
assembles every February. Originally this 
legislative body, which first met in the year 
930, convened at Thingvellir, a picturesque 
spot about thirty miles northeast of the 
present capital. Some nine centuries later 
the government was transferred to Reyk- 
javik, which then became the seat of the 
oldest parliament in the world, often called 
the “grandmother of parliaments.” After 
the visitor has seen Parliament House, he is 
taken to the Art Gallery which contains all 
the works of Iceland’s greatest sculptor, 
Einar Jonsson, and to the National Library 
and Museum where many valuable manu- 
scripts are kept. 

With the opening of parliament, the 
capital’s social season also opens, for true 
to the traditions of many centuries, the 
Althing’s social significance has not been 
forgotten. Centuries ago members of the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The pilgrim ch 

Madonna _ del 

crowns a hillside above 
Locarno and the shores 
of Lake Maggiore. At 
the left is the village 
of Ascona, not far 
from Locarno, where 
many distinguished 
writers and artists live. 


CAPITALS OF SWITZERLAND 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


Steinemann 


EN a continent given to racial animosities 
since the dawn of modern civilization little 
Switzerland, sturdy, sound and politically 
healthy, has been the happy refuge for man- 
kind in many varied efforts to escape from 
itselt. The result has been the development 
of a remarkable number of international 
capitals, crystallizing many an idea or ideal, 
supplying many a human need, Of no other 
country in the world, large or small, is this 
true to the same degree. A casual glance 
at any map of this tri-lingual paradise lo- 
cated on Europe’s crossroads reveals at least 
half a dozen of these capitals without strain- 
ing the point. 

To list the more obvious of them by way 
of proof: 

Geneva, with its twenty-million franc pal- 
ace of the League of Nations, is the cap- 
ital of international co-operation, however 
abortive this attempt may have proved so 
far. This glamorous city is also the world 
capital of the Red Cross. 

3asle-on-the-Rhine with its Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements is the money capital 
of Europe in a negotiatory sense. It is also 
the university capital of Switzerland. 

Berne, the political head of the Swiss 


Confederation, is the nucleus of the far- 
flung International Postal Union, which was 
founded in this city in 1874. 

Locarno stands in our thought as the cap- 
ital of idealism and peace, though the trag- 
edy of circumstance has robbed this beauti- 
ful name of its potency. It has, however, 
taken root almost as a new noun in our vo- 
cabulary and it is reasonable to assume that 
when better counsels prevail than in this 
year of 1937 the liquid syllables that spell 
Locarno will re-emerge as the symbol of 
peace. 

Lausanne is a world center of secondary 
education, its French being esteemed as the 
purest spoken. 

Though Zurich has no special interna- 
tional significance, it must be included here 
as Switzerland’s commercial capital. 

Some of these centers are less known 
than they deserve and others hide from the 
casual traveler their most interesting qual- 
ities. Asa sisterhood of cities they are full 
of surprises for those who have thought of 
Switzerland in terms of scenery only. 

Basle, the great turntable of international 
travel, (Baedeker’s covers blush for the 
text, which calls it “the Clapham Junction 
of Europe’) is a city that suffers gross 
neglect merely because it happens to lie on 
the road to so many other wonders. In this 
regard it is like Amiens on the way from 


the channel ports to Paris, like Bologna 
midway between Florence and Venice. It 
is, as a few inquisitive wanderers have 
learned, a city of mellow graces, ancient 
fountained squares and venerable twisty 
streets. Its university, the oldest in Switz- 
erland, rising high above the Rhine, was 
founded by that most picturesque of medi- 
eval churchmen, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolo- 
mini, a great traveler who finally settled 
down in Rome as Pope Julius I]. Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, whose tomb is in Basle’s 
Minster, raised its reputation to the heights 
and it still enjoys international distinction 
but the qualities which appeal to transients 
are the same which make Heidelberg, 
Grenoble, Uppsala, Coimbra and other small 
university cities such magnets of travel. 


de Jongh and A 


The old Lausanne and the new are seen in 

the two pictures above. At the left, a 

splendid example of modern architecture, is 

the Nestlé Hospital; at the right is a market 

day scene before the old Town Hall. The 

aerial view below shows the lake promenade 
and harbor of Lausanne-Ouchy 
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M. Froebe 


The learned quarter of Basle, like that of 
its sister towns of higher education in 
Europe, combines the venerability of schol- 
arship, backed by centuries of tradition, 
with the gaiety and charm of youth. Amer- 
ican university towns -possess the latter 
quality but they are all relative newcomers 
to civilization and woefully lack the patina 
of accumulated erudition which only many 
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PANORAMA OF ZURICH 


Ziirich with its quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants is the commercial capital of Switzer- 
land and at the same time one of the most 
beautifully located cities in the country, At 
the left is the west tower of Ziirich’s cathe- 
dral on which is a memorial of Charlemagne, 
founder of this venerable place of worship. 


centuries can give. What mystery and 
glamor attach, for instance, to the student 
clubs, some of which date from the fifth 
century. 

Basle’s name as a Roman castellum of the 
fourth century A.D. was Basilia, but with 
the change of one vowel it became Basilea, 
the Royal City. Even in antiquity its po- 
sition at a key point on the Rhine made it 
commercially important, and nowadays, es- 
pecially since the World War, the volume of 
river transportation has expanded to the 
impressive figure of nearly a million metric 
tons annually. 

Switzerland, battle ground of the Refor- 
mation, is sorely lacking in noble cathedrals 
but the Minster of Basle does something to 
offset this lack. Dating from the thirteen 
hundreds, with some parts three centuries 
older than that, it is of warm red sandstone 
something like its neighbor cathedral of 
Freiburg in Baden. The roof, however, is 
tiled in many colors, faintly suggesting the 
Stefansdom of Vienna. It was in this Min- 
ster that the famed Council of Basle sat 
for three futile wrangling years from 1431 
to 1434 achieving nothing more than mass 
excommunication for itself at the hands of 
an angry pope. 

Basle has other fine churches, notably the 
old “Barefoot Church” of the Franciscans, 
which is now a museum containing the gris- 
ly Danse Macabre, a famous fifteenth cen- 
tury fresco of death in frolicsome mood, but 
the grand old Minster lures one back again 
and again. I confess that I like a cathedral 


W. Pleyer 


which is ‘“‘set on a hill and cannot be hid.” 
This one, almost as high above the Rhine 
as Notre Dame de Chartres is high above 
the slumberous Eure, commands the region 
for miles around. Its slim towers, inade- 
quate when compared to the Clocher Vieux 
and Clocher Neuf of Chartres, are so con- 
spicuous from every direction that they are 
almost the symbol of the city. I love to 
look abroad from the Minster’s vantage 
point quite as much as to look up at the 
cathedral itself. Walking Rhinewards past 
the ancient cloisters one is immediately in 
a lofty garden called the Pfalz, which sur- 
veys the noble river, the trans-Rhine com- 
munity called Klein Basel (Little Basle) 
and far to the north the Black Forest of 
Baden. 

In this fourth decade of the twentieth 
century old Basle has taken on world im- 
portance as the seat of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, an outgrowth of the 
Dawes Plan and Young Plan dealing with 
German reparations. Although reparations 
are at an end the bank goes on, and has been 
called the world’s best hope for financial 
stability. Founded in 1930 with an author- 
ized capital of $100,000,000, since doubled 
or trebled, it now serves as a central clear- 
ing house, facilitating payments between na- 
tions, and as a clearing house also for bank- 
ing ideas. Here, in the cool international 
atmosphere of Switzerland, banking heads 
of member countries can and do meet to 
thrash out international problems of finance. 
Gates W. McGarrah, of New York, was 
the bank’s first president, being succeeded in 
1933 by Leon Fraser who had been the 
counsel for the Young Committee. No 
cash goes through this great institution of 
banking. “All the B.I.S. actually keeps,” 
wrote John Janney in the American Maga- 
zine, “is books. The total money which the 
bank has on hand is kept in a petty cash 


THE BAGPIPER 


The Bagpipe Fountain at Berne is one of 

the city’s numerous fountains, many of which 

date from the sixteenth century. Berne is 

the capital of Switzerland and a busy com- 

mercial city; yet it contains more medieval 

features than any metropolis in the Con- 
federation. 


drawer containing about as much as the 
cash register of a Main Street five-and-ten- 
cent store.” The same commentator ex- 


pressed the belief that “no man ever before 
has been given such a comprehensive vision 
of the private political affairs of the world’s 
leading countries” as this quiet American, 


(Continued on page 51) 


BASLE ON THE RHINE 
Basle dates from the days of the Roman 


Empire when it was a fortified outpost on z wea : 
the Rhine. Directly below is a section of THE CLOCK TOWER AT BERNE EO SORA: 
One of the most fascinating landmarks in Berne is the Zytglogge, a clock which proclainis 


Petergasse, ene of the oldest streets in the : i 
city. At the bottom right is the Spaien Gate, each hour by the crowing of a cock. Just before the hour a procession of bears and knights 


erected about 1400. _ winds in and out. 


SACRED CORTEGE AT PENMARCH 


hotographs by Féher from Black Star 


In the sixteenth century Penmarch was one of the most prosperous 
fishing towns in Brittany. Time, however, has dealt cruelly with 
Penmarch. The discovery of Newfoundland, the inroads of the sea, 
war and the disappearance of the codfish brought ruin to the town. 
Yet despite the fact that Penmarch is only a shadow of its former 
self, its Pardon remains one of the most impressive in Brittany and 
its costumes and tall lace hats are among the loveliest in the land. 
These crowds are following the image of Saint Nonna to the six- 
teenth-century church. 


Tallinn; the capital of Esthonia, still possesses a well-preserved system of medieval fortifications. 
The earliest sections date from the thirteenth century. 


OLD RUSSIA ON THE 
FRONTIER OF THE NEW 


By RENA L. NILES 


THE sleigh-runners whipped up a froth 
of fine dry snow that fell away behind us 
like nothing so much as a cloud of con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Our traps were piled 
precariously fore and oft. Our whisk- 
ered driver, one leg tucked under him, 
swayed on an overstuffed bag of straw. 

I looked sideways at my husband. There 


The old section of Tallinn recalls 
the days when the city was one of 
the trading centers of the Han- 
seatic League—a fortified strong- 
hold with narrow Streets, tiny 
shops, and sturdy homes and 
public buildings. 
Keystone 


he sat, frozen into immobility, clutching the 
brown burlap bag that held his precious 
dulcimer. It seemed only yesterday that 
we employed a smiling little Jewish tailor in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, to make that bag. I 
could see it all—Johnny singing and playing 
to the tailor, and the tailor nodding and 
sewing and recounting his early life in Hun- 
gary. Now we were wayfaring in south- 
eastern Esthonia, wayfaring in the most 
fabulous manner. Just over the way was 
Russia—New Russia; here (in many ways) 
was Old Russia, for southeastern Esthonia 
is said to be the last frontier of an almost 
lost kind of Russian life. 


“ee 


. and my daughter is being educated 
in a Government school,” said our driver, 
an isvostchik of the most typical kind. 
“They teach her to sew and to mend and to 
weave and to tend babies and—best of all 
—to cook. She’s a smart one, that girl of 
mine... only fourteen, but she knows what 
she’s up to... Now my son, the eldest .. . 
just returned from military service. A 
good boy, you know, but lazy around the 
farm ... I'll put him to work next sum- 
mer... Now he plays around the village, 
not much to do in the winter, but wait till 
spring comes and the planting begins . 
I'll bend a stave around his back .. . We’ve 
got five hectares of land, some in pasture, 
some in hay crops, the rest in grain—wheat, 
oats, rye—and, of course, potatoes and food 
for the house . . . No, I don’t sell anything. 
Can’t seem to manage to sell anything off 
five hectares ... But I get all the cash I 
need driving people around in my cart dur- 
ing the summer months: lots of people come 
in the summer. ...” 


He sat sideways in his seat and paid no 
attention to his horse, which galloped madly 
through the frosty night. He had been a 
soldier, had fought in so many wars that 
they all seemed to run together, and in his 
delight at finding an audience he skipped 
the details in a completely disarming, if 
somewhat confusing, manner. He had pos- 
sibly never carried on a conversation with 
anyone from America, and to his great de- 
light the conversation was being carried on 
in his own language, in Russian. 


He asked me how it happened that I 
spoke Russian, but before I could answer he 
began telling me all about the Monastery at 
Petseri and the great Holy Man, the Arch- 
bishop. He asked who my man-friend was 
and why he sat there so silent, clutching the 
brown burlap bag. 

I started to tell him that my man-friend 
was my husband, an American, who did not 
speak our strange language; that my mouj 
(Russian for husband; whereas moujik 
means peasant) was also a soldier in the 
Great War. 


“Was he really? Perhaps we took a few 
shots at one another ... But, of course not 
... how foolish of me: he was on our side, 
an ally. And you say he was an aviator? 
Wellmeeewells: .: well)...” 

Disregarding his galloping horse, he 
turned around to face us and took as much 
of a look at this strange American as the 
moonlight would afford. 


“As I was saying,” he continued, “this 
land of ours has seen such life, such chang- 
es. A long time ago, the Danes came over 
here ... must have been six or seven cen- 
turies ago. Then the German Order of 
Knights. Then the Swedes, the Poles... 
Finally the Russians settled down on us in 
1710, and that government lasted till the 
Revolution. I went to war in the Russian 
Army, served four years. After the Revo- 
lution in Russia, the Red soldiers came 
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THE GREEK-ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL 


Built in 1825 on the order of Tsar Alexander I, the somewhat ostentatious Church of St. 
Nicholas at Tallinn contrasts sharply with the older buildings of the city. The finest structures 
are Gothic of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


pouring into Esthonia like mice. We 
fought them. I don’t know why. But they 
needed fighting, I guess. Then we fought 
the Germans. That was better. None of 
us like the Germans. Now Esthonia is a 
free country. That’s as it should be, don’t 
you think? Every country to itself, even if 
it’s just a small spot on God’s earth. But 
we all are very Russian in many ways... 
Take me, for example: I can hardly speak 
a word of Esthonian. Still, I’m a good citi- 


zen, and my son has just finished his mili- 
tary service...” 

Petseri lay very quiet in a frozen kind of 
lethargy as our sleigh pulled up in front 
of the Palladium Hotel. A buxom, almost 
beautiful girl showed us to our room, all 
bedecked in rose and blue wall-paper. A 
Russian stove in the corner radiated a de- 
licious smell of burning birch-logs and prac- 
tically no heat. The cubicle containing the 
plumbing facilities was at street tempera- 


WOMEN OF THE SETU TRIBE 


The Setu people of Esthonia form a separate tribe. 


Even after eighteen years of Esthonian 


independence these people retain their traditional costumes, their peculiar customs and their 
own dialect. 


Ewing Galloway 


IN THE DEAD OF WINTER 


Winters in Tallinn are severe, and the old-fashioned sleighs which were used in the days of Russian domination are still familiar sights on the snow- 


covered streets. 


ture. The Palladium Hotel occupied the 
second floor of a house, the ground floor of 
which housed a moving-picture show. 
H. G. Wells’s “Things to Come” was being 
shown in Petseri, Esthonia. 

In the Middle Ages two men of great 


faith (being much set upon by the local 
gentry) began digging into the side of a 
hill near Petseri. They ultimately estab- 
lished a tiny underground shrine and altar, 
where they secretly worshipped God in 
their own way. Today their followers are 


THE TRADITIONAL DANCES 


In some sections of Esthonia venerable Russian customs are preserved which have vanished forever in the Soviet Union. 


still digging in this same hillside, in which 
a vast labyrinth of passages leads to and 
from thousands of graves. 

The sand is soft and warm underfoot. 
Candles flicker and cast their gleam over 
faded inscriptions along the walls... . “Here 


The Esthonians have kept alive their ancestral culture in their folk lore, their folk songs and their folk dances. “On the ladder of melody man goes 
to God,” says an Esthonian proverb. Nowhere in Europe is there finer community singing and dancing than in Tallinn. 
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iteSua 41593...’ Here lies, indeed, no 
less a personage than Archimandrite Korni- 
lov, whom Ivan the Terrible slew with his 
own hand. Hundreds, thousands of monks 
are buried here. A hole dug into the wall 
awaits an occupant, who is still among the 
living. He has prepared his final resting 
place. The slab, the inscription, the date 
are still missing. 


Meanwhile, those that still live and serve 
God according to the Greek-Orthodox faith 
carry on above ground, in what seems to the 
casual visitor a quite newly-painted collec- 
tion of churchly buildings. 


We entered Petseri Monastery 
through the Holy Gate, Paul Vahi, a 
representative of the Town Council, ac- 
companying us. Mr. Vahi and Johnny 
removed their hats as they passed under 
the icon-laden archway. Along the 
path leading to the monastery buildings 
stands a ramshackle summer-house con- 
taining nothing but the remains of an 
old-fashioned carriage. It had once 
been a magnificent thing, carved and 
painted in the lush style of sixteenth- 
century Russia. It had carried the 
wife of Ivan the Terrible to Petseri. 
Her private coach. 


Presently we were inside the main 
building and in the presence of the 
great Holy Man. It was hard for me to 
believe that we were not to begin play- 
acting some scenes from Dostoyevsky 
—Scene I: the Karamazov family in 
the rooms of Father Zosima . . 

Having lived long and seen many 
things, the Archbishop did not- express 
surprise at our visit; he merely inquired 
after its purpose and expressed his de- 
sire to be helpful. Members of the 
seminary staff began to trickle in and 
take their places around the center table. 
Before this silent audience I tried to ex- 
plain Johnny’s interest in folk music, 
the nature of American folk music, the 
great number of modal tunes, the pos- 
sible relation of these tunes to the 
Gregorian chant. The Archbishop list- 
ened with complete calm and apparently 
complete understanding. The mem- 
bers of the seminary staff maintained 
a blank expression that seemed to say: 
“We know all about that. Indeed, we 
know all about everything.” Not scorn, 
but merely absolute understanding. I 
envied Johnny, who could sit perfectly 
silent, protected by an impassable lan- 
guage barrier. 


The Archbishop asked whether we 
would not care to look at the portraits 
of former church dignitaries. Through 
endless rooms, cold, bare, dark, where 
all the furniture stood in the center of 
the room and all the pictures hung at 
precisely the same angle on the walls, 
we followed the tall, slightly stooped 
figure of the Archbishop. His long 
hair glistened like strands of cellophane 
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against the black of his impressive robes. 

The Archbishop’s hands were so breath- 
takingly beautiful and the grace of his 
gestures so varied and elusive that I paid 
little attention to his stories of the great 
holy men whose portraits adorned the walls. 


In a room on the ground floor twenty 
young men, all studying for the priesthood, 
waited only for the Archbishop’s blessing to 
begin their song of greeting—a song that 
was almost a shout and ended as suddenly 
as it had begun. Other songs followed, the 
songs of the Greek-Orthodox Church, the 
Esthonian folk music of the people from 


whom these young men had come, and the 
Esthonian national anthem. The boys sang 
with a shrill vehemence that seemed to 
scorn the effete nuances of a secular choir. 

The Archbishop called on the American 
visitor to sing some of his songs. Out of 
deference to the clergy, my husband sang 
the folk carois exclusively. 

“The music of your church is very beau- 
tiful,” the Archbishop said. 

I explained that these were not hymns, 
but folk carols; that they were not sung in 
churches but by the people themselves, 

(Continued on page 55) 


THE MONASTERY AT PETSERI 


The Greek-Orthodox monastery at Petseri dates back to the tenth century. To this sacred shrine 
Ivan the Terrible and many other Russian rulers made pilgrimages to ask forgiveness for 
their sins. 


Photographs from Black Star 


IN THE HEART OF 
BELGIUM’S CAPITAL 


Tere are few more picturesque squares in Europe today 
than the Grand’Place in Brussels. In these pictures are 
details of two of its most famous buildings—the Hotel 
de Ville and the Maison du Roi. Begun in 1402, much of 
the Hotel de Ville, including the old Cloth Hall, was de- 
stroyed by the French in 1695 along with most of the other 
buildings which graced the Grand’ Place at that time. The 
ancient charm of the square has been retained, however, in 
the buildings which replaced them. Modern representa- 
tions of former dukes of Brabant and other celebrities 
adorn the facade of the Hotel de Ville, (lower left) though 
many of the capitals and brackets on which they rest are 
original. The Lion Staircase is also modern. From the 
tower of the Hotel de Ville above the visitor looks out 
over the city to the fields of Flanders. To the south are the 
plains of Waterloo. The Maison du Roi, seen through the 
archway at the upper left was built in 1873 on the site of 
the old Bread Market after the style of the original, but its 
more elegant name recalls the days of French occupation. 
The double gallery is reminiscent of the “Rows” in Chester. 
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ANTARCTIC 


DANDY 
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Neofot-Black Star 


TF alts are de rigeur at all times in Penguin Land. Although the 
youngsters may get their bibs and faces dirty and be averse to wash- 
ing behind their ears, their impeccable fathers never for a moment 
lose their dignity. On emerging from his dugout in the morning, 
the Arctic fop takes a quick glance at the weather, radio reports being 
as unreliable in the Antarctic as in New England. Then after setting- 
up exercises and a fast swim, he studies himself in the mirror to see 
that his shirt bosom is correct and his shoes properly polished, while 
young hopeful stands indifferently by. Satisfied with his appearance, 
our hero is ready for his breakfast—a modest meal of a hundred or 
more succulent fish. Penguins are friendly fellows, responding 
solemnly to sympathetic advances. And who could fail to be 
friendly to such ingratiating creatures? 
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German Railroads Information Offic 


Germany’s new motorways, or Autobahnen, are perhaps the finest in the world today. One of these new highways is seen here winding through the country- 


side not far from Munich. 


SUPER-HIGHWAYS FOR THE THIRD REICH 


THE rapid promotion of the automobile 
to a place of primary importance in mod- 
ern world industry and commerce has not 
been due entirely to continuous improve- 
ments in motor engines, tires, self-starters 
and speed controls. First and foremost, 
there had to be not merely good roads, but 
better and better roads, and more and more 
of them. Nothing but the best roads will 
do, if we are to begin to solve the problems 
of traffic and congestion, speed and safety, 
that have piled up so rapidly in every civ- 
ilized community in the world. 

Today we are turning loose on the public 
highways millions of mechanized jugger- 
nauts with the power, speed and destructive- 
ness of a railway locomotive. Tom, Dick 
and Mary are speeding wherever and when- 
ever they please with all the liberties of 
free-will and free-wheeling. The results are 
shocking. Taking a single category from 
the “red” side of the ledger, America’s an- 
nual motor casualty threatens to exceed that 
of the number of Americans killed in 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


the World War. The list is increasing 
every year. Something besides laws is 
necessary to prevent these disasters. Special 
roads seem to be the best answer. 

Germany, with characteristic thorough- 
ness, is handling this job of road building a 
little differently, if not a little better than 
any other motor-ridden nation. Her plan 
is comprehensive. Roads are being built 
for all kinds of uses: for the heaviest, rapid, 
modern military movements; for elastic 
commercial traffic; for comfortable, safe 
and speedy pursuit of pleasure. To build 
these roads was one of the first tasks facing 
the then new National Socialist government, 
in 1933. With considerable and effective 
sections of Germany’s Autobahnen now 
completed, we are able to take their meas- 
ure. 

In the first place, Germany’s motorways 
are to be a national network of express 
highways between the principal cities of 
Germany. These high-speed lanes will not 
always take the place of local routes and 


existing highways, although they may sup- 
plement them by extending and improving 
them. The Autobahn is not a highway in 
the traditional sense at all. It is an entirely 
new express road, designed explicitly to 
carry high-speed motor traffic between cities 
or strategic points, and nothing else. 

The design of the Autobahn is uniform 
for its entire length, consisting of two 
roomy single-way concrete highways, so 
well separated by a planted green strip that 
there is no possibility of a head-on collision 
or headlight glare from on-coming cars. 
This central strip of vegetation is less than 
twenty feet in width; the actual roadbeds 
are approximately twenty-five feet wide on 
either side of it. On the outer side of each 
line is a turf shoulder, six feet wide, which 
gives additional space for maneuvering in 
case of emergency. All curves are gently 
eased and banked to allow the highest de- 
gree of safety. 

By-passing, or cutting-out, of towns and 
villages is made a feature of the Autobahn. 
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This is essential because practically all 
of Germany’s smaller and older towns 
have narrow and winding streets, ren- 
dering auto traffic dangerous as well as 
difficult. 

Entrance to the Autobahn is possible 
only at designated stations, about 
twenty miles apart, where toll is paid— 
as on the railway—for the distance to 
be traveled. The project is thus made 
self-liquidating or at least self-sustain- 
ing. There are no intersecting roads 
anywhere, since all crossings are made 
by over- or under-passes. Entrance and 
exit points are protected by an elaborate 
system of non-conflicting roadways. The 
construction of possible “attractions”, 
such as eating places or pleasure resorts 
will be prohibited. 

Much scientific thought and care has 
been given to “grade”. Not only are all | 
curves widened and well-saucered, but 
they may be rounded at a speed of 
sixty miles per hour. The gravity of the 
car against the embankment is so per- 
fectly regulated that the driver scarcely 
has to touch his wheel. 

“Mileposts” are set at every tenth of 
a kilometer. The motorists must pro- 
vide in advance a sufficient supply of 
gasoline, as there are no gas stations 
along the main runway. However, there 
will be emergency service stations be- 
tween key-points to take care of the 
inevitable break-downs. 

The Autobahn virtually belongs to 
the autoist to drive as he sees fit, ac- | 
cording to the laws of commonsense 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ROADWAYS OF THE FUTURE: 


The new Reich motorways have been built 
with uncompromising thoroughness. There 
are no grade crossings; sharp curves are 
avoided; and between the one-way traffic 
lanes shrubbery is being planted as a pro- 
tection against the glare of headlights. Above 
is a section of the Autobahn between Frank- 
furt and Darmstadt; below is one of the 
concrete bridges for transverse traffic. 


German Railroads Information Office 
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German Railroads and Black Star 


A FORK IN THE HIGHWAY 


Exits and entrances to and from the Auto- 
bahn are possible only at designated stations 
which are generally about twenty miles 
apart. At these points toll must be paid. 
The young ladies at the right have traveled 
into the country far from the main highways. 
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When it is completed, the whole 
network of motorways covering 
Germany will be 4,340 miles long. 
Eventually the motorist will be able 
to go all over the Reich, visiting 
every important city, without leav- 
ing the express highways and with- 
out encountering a crossroad at the 
same level. On this map the com- 
pleted motorways are represented 
in black; those motorways as yet 
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POLAND’S GATEWAY TO THE SEA 
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Gdynia-America I 


A city of traveling cranes, warehouses and railway tracks, of handsome modern buildings, boulevards and bathing beaches—that is the seaport of Gdynia, a 
modern city which in twelve years has completely transformed a region of desolate sand dunes fringing the Baltic. 


THE YOUNGEST SEAPORT IN EUROPE 
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James L. Montague 


By JAMES ELLIOT 


GDYNIA is Poland’s magic port, the re- 
alization of the dream explicit in the an- 
cient slogan: ‘Poland cannot live without 
the sea!” This young queen of Baltic cities 
is built on the spot where in 1920 General 
Haller, leading his cavalry stirrup-deep into 
water, hurled his ring into the waves to 
symbolize Poland’s re-wedding to the sea. 

When the Treaty of Versailles gave Po- 
land free use of Danzig a shout of joy 
went up from the whole nation. At last 
Poland had a window looking onto the 
Baltic and felt close to the world of great 


The new port of Gdynia stands at the head 
of the “Corridor” which cuts off East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany and gives Poland 
free access to the sea. Danzig, constituted a 
free city under a League of Nation’s Com- 
mission by the Peace Treaty, is at present 
in the hands of thé Nazis. Tae new city 
which the Poles constructed to avoid ‘using 
Danzig already has the largest trade of any 
Baltic port. The rich Upper Silesian coal 
fields became Polish after the War. 


nations, for in Poland they will tell you 
that the “oceans do not separate nations 
but bring them close together.” 

But they were rudely shocked in 1920 
when dock laborers refused to unload ship- 
ments of munitions so badly needed by 
Marshal Pilsudski’s armies who were 
fighting the Russians. The results of this 
act were accentuated by continued friction 
between Danzig port officials and Poland. 
Danzigers assumed an independent attitude, 
since their port was Poland’s only access 
to the sea. In the months that followed 
Danzigers heard rumors of the proposed 
new port but dismissed them as a bit of 
fanciful yarning. 

But one spring morning in 1924 they 
were surprised (Danzig is just twenty miles 
across the bay) to learn that construction 


of Gdynia was started, financed by Polish 


and French money. Streets and public 
squares were laid out, quays were built, 
harbor signals and a breakwater erected, 
railroads, warehouses, power plants and 
apartment houses, all sprang into being 
with amazing speed. Today, twelve years 
after, Gdynia is a bustling, prosperous, 
beautiful city of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

A stupendous accomplishment! Stu- 
pendous when one realizes that in 1924 the 
sands and marsh lands on which the fish- 
ing village of Gdynia stood were inhab- 
ited by a few hundred fishermen. They 
lived in thatch-roofed huts, stored po- 
tatoes in straw-lined sand pits and dried 
their nets on racks where cargoes of spices 
and silks now arrive from India and 
China. 

Many of these fishermen have acquired 
comparative wealth by the sale of their 
land—some of it along the main street— 
and they now live in apartments of two 
rooms, kitchen and bath.. Fishing for 
them is a mere memory. Their daughters 
have taken up stenography and are wear- 
ing the chic clothes of Warsaw and Poz- 
nan. Their sons have become clerks, or 
aid in the loading or the unloading of 
cargoes from the ends of the earth. 

One clear-eyed old fisherman sold his 
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Gdynia-America Line 


LIGHT AS A FEATHER 


Easily and efficiently this great portal crane at Gdynia lifts a new locomotive from the 
dock and deposits it in the hold of a waiting liner. The locomotive was manufactured in 
Poland and is destined for the State Railways of Morocco. 


land and made enough out of it to build 
a five-story apartment house with stores 
on the ground floor. 

“You know,” he said one day, “I think 
the old times were better. I got used to 
hearing the wind whistle in the cottage 
roof. Now what do I do? Tend to busi- 
ness and pay taxes! I’d rather be out 
there standing into the teeth of a norther.”’ 

Gdynia is probably the only port in the 
world that was entirely made to order; 
it does not owe its prosperity to age-old 
advantages. The sea coast on which Gdynia 
is built is only about fifty miles long, a 
mere pin head at the northern end of 


Poland’s sprawling area of 150,000 square 
miles. This fifty miles does not include 
the long finger-like peninsula of Hel, which 
juts out from the west, shielding Gdynia 
harbor from the turmoil of the Baltic. 

Gdynia is perhaps the only port in the 
world not cursed with unemployment. A 
vast building program is still under way, 
and apartment houses are invariably rented 
to capacity before they are half completed. 
Gdynia’s creators foresee a city of a quar- 
ter of a million inhabitants. 

Warehouses and storage plants built ten 
years ago have long since proved inade- 
quate. When the cold storage plant was 


THE NEW RAILWAY STATION 


Immediately after disembarking at Gdynia, travelers may board swift trains that will carry 
them to Warsaw and Cracow. 


Gdynia-America Line 


SYMBOLS OF COMMERCE 
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Gdynia-America Line 


Gdynia has a harbor that can accommodate fifty steamers, a sea wall nine miles long and huge docks equipped with the most efficient machines for 
loading and unloading cargo. Though Gdynia is the youngest port in Europe, it has already outstripped a dozen great ports of ancient fame. 


being erected Gdynia’s more conservative 
element shook its collective head. 

“Tt is entirely too big,” they said. “Such 
a waste of money!” 

Actually it was entirely too small. Two 
stories have been added to it, doubling its 
capacity. Now it is the largest in the 
world—bulging with ham and eggs, bacon, 
tons of butter, miles of sausage and car 
loads of dressed chickens. All of these 
things pour in from.the Polish hinterland 
and are sold to Poland’s customers beyond 
the seas. 

The lumber yard has been twice enlarged 
and the prospects are it will have to be 
made still bigger. Lumber and hewn tim- 
ber arrive from the vast Polish forests 
which cover twenty-two per cent of the 
country’s area—the most extensive natural 
forests in Europe. Lumber exporters of 
Gdynia will tell you that these forests are 
not only profitable but very beautiful and 
that from them comes the finest and most 
varied assortment of woods in the world. 

The rice husking mill has been twice 
enlarged. In it Poland’s imports of rice, 
in its natural state, are husked and re- 
fined. Twenty-five per cent of it is re- 
exported to countries as far away as the 
Levant. 

Four buildings are now required for the 
storage of Polish beet sugar, where orig- 
inally there was only one. The cotton 
warehouse is crowded beyond capacity with 
imports from Galveston, Mobile, New Or- 
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leans and Pensacola. A new direct steam- 
ship line from these ports to Gdynia was 
recently started to carry the increasing 
quantity of American cotton to the Polish 
textile centers. 

Gdynians point with pride to forests of 
enormous cranes on the docks. They will 
show you the giant car dumps that pick up 
cars of Upper Silesian coal and empty 
them into the holds of vessels and then 
gently set them down on the tracks. All 
done in three minutes per car! 

Gdynia has five banks, five hospitals, a 
sanitari'um, many public schools, two high 
schools for girls, one for boys, a museum, 
a school of commerce, a training school 
for the merchant marine, a yacht club and 
many social clubs. A cathedral is being 
built on Kosciuszko. Square, whose mag- 
nificence will contrast sharply with the lit- 
tle wooden church built ten years ago. But 
this little church will not be torn down. 
It will be preserved as a memorial to the 
old days. 

All Gdynia is divided into six parts—so 
carefully has the boom been managed— 
comprising the port, the business section, 
the administrative district and three resi- 
dential. districts. One of these residential 
districts is for working men, one for of- 
ficials and the middle class, and one for 
the rich, who live in villas in the uplands 
surrounded by fragrant gardens. City 
planning was done on a generous scale for 
in each of these residential parts provision 


is made for school expansion and for play- 
grounds and parks. 

Poles have a flair for beauty and Gdynia 
is an attractive city with broad boulevards 
and majestic buildings, which contrast with 
the forests of cranes and other parapherna- 
lia of modern industry. It was this very 
characteristic of the Poles—this love of 
beauty with its implications of culture and 
leisure—that Gdynia’s detractors said would 
cause the project to fail. It would soon be 
a handful of abandoned, wind-swept build- 
ings half buried in the sand, they said. 

But they did not see that Gdynia had a 
moral as well as a commercial significance 
for Poles. They did not reckon upon the 
fervid enthusiasm of an ancient people 
reborn into youth, an enthusiasm which 
keeps the eyes of all Poland turned to- 
ward Gdynia with the intensity of Arabs 
praying toward Mecca. 

Viewed on a bright day from the sea 
Gdynia’s mingling colors remind one of 
a landscape in autumn. Its plaster-covered 
brick buildings are usually tinted in two 
colors—gray-white and dark biue, tan and 
rose, gray and rose and green and gray. 
Buildings are plastered for greater warmth 
in winter. Nearly all of them are done 
in the straight lines of modern international 
architecture, Gdynia being the only city in 
Poland without a heritage of baroque, 
Gothic and Renaissance art. 

Gdynia’s substitute for American apart- 
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SIBERIA= 
A VAST 
BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


By MADELIN BLITZSTEIN 


Photographs from Sovfoto 


Time was, in pre-Soviet days, when the 
Russians were noted for their talent in 
spending days and nights in futile discus- 
sions and empty metaphysical speculations. 
There was a popular anecdote to the effect 
that an Englishman, a German, a French- 
man, an American and a Russian were 
gathered in a London restaurant to outline 
grandiose plans for a study of the elephant. 
The five gentlemen talked for a few days 
and then went away, each to his separate 
home, vowing to return with a report in 
three years. 

At the appointed time, the five men met 
once more in London. The German proudly 
displayed a four-volume treatise which 
went into exhaustive and accurate details 
about the anatomy and the physiology of 
the elephas maximus as contrasted with the 
elephas Africanus. The American stated 
curtly that he had gone to shoot big game 
in Africa and had brought back with him 
a collection of hair-raising stories about 
his exciting adventures. The Frenchman 
wryly read an erudite dissertation on the 
“Love Life of the Elephant.” The English- 
man declared that he had traveled exten- 
sively over the hemispheres and was ready 
to present a report on the elephant’s re- 
lation to the power and the glory of the 
British Empire and its colonies. 

Through all these discussions and re- 
ports, the Russian sat in absolute silence, 
merely blinking his eyes in astonishment 
two or three times. Then, when it came 
his turn to report, he arose wearily, 
stroked his beard gently, and said that he 
had gone home to Moscow, smoked in- 
numerable cigarettes, drunk countless 
glasses of tea, conversed from early morn- 
ing till late at night with his companions 
and finally arrived at this startling con- 
clusion: “The elephant—is there such an 
animal ?” 

Today, however, this story is no longer 
appropriate. The dreamy, impractical Rus- 
sian intellectual has disappeared; the ma- 


AN OIROT TRAPS A BADGER 


The Oirots, like all Siberian people, 

are expert hunters. At the right is 

one of Siberia’s strangest looking 
creatures, the saiga-antelope. 


jority of the inhabitants of the USSR have 
changed. Not only do they have many books 
for children and grown-ups on animal life 
in Russia and other countries—their favor- 
ite animal in song and story is the crocodile 
and not the elephant—but they are exerting 
every effort to preserve all the animal 
species which inhabit the Soviet Union as 
well as to introduce new species by means 
of crossbreeding, importation and scientific 
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PROUD PARENTS 


At the unique animal farm of Askania Nova in the Southern Ukraine many daring experiments 


in crossbreeding are being made. 


This oddly assorted couple, for example—a female zebra 


and a wild horse—are the parents of a youngster to which the name of “mishort” has been 
given. May he be the founder of a distinguished new dynasty in the animal world! 


study. And in no other country is there a 
greater variety of animal species and more 
variations of the same species. The Zoologi- 
cal Institute of the Moscow Academy is 
preparing a study of the fauna of the 
Soviet Union which will run to 150 volumes. 

Most of the valuable animals of the 
Soviet Union are in Siberia, and the efforts 
of the Russian government to bring its form 
of stateship to the primitive peoples of 
Siberia is one of the most exciting pieces 
of pioneering going on in the world today. 
For centuries this land of extremes, to 
which only a few hardy Western souls had 
gone and where they had found the coldest 
weather, the most vivid folklore, the tallest 
stories and the most rugged people living in 
the midst of the greatest forest reserve and 
the most valuable fur-bearing animals in the 
world, presented a completely forbidding 
picture. 

Ever since the time when a group of 
Russian soldiers under the Cossack Yermak 
captured the chief settlement of Tatar Khan 
Kuchum, Isker on the Irtyah, and made it 
the first permanent Russian settlement in 
Siberia in 1581, the vast spaces of Asiatic 
Russia, from the ice-covered cliffs in the 
north to the hot deserts in the south, had 
seemed a veritable no-man’s land. On that 
desolate frontier there were only native 
hunters, whether Eskimos or nomads on 
camels, Russian soldiers, exiles and men and 


The zoologists of the Soviet Union 
contend that their country possesses 
95,000 different species of animals. 
Among the most precious of these are 
the live stock to the raising of which 
every care is being given. This crea- 
ture is one of the odd fat-tailed 
sheep of Tajikistan. 
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women either fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion or the penalties of serfdom. 

Today, however, there is a great interest 
in everything which concerns Siberia. Out 
of all the 180 odd nationalities which go 
to make up the Soviet Union, none were 
more backward than the “little peoples” of 
the Far North who live in the mysterious 
and until recently entirely inaccessible land 
of eternal frost bordering the Arctic Circle. 
None had suffered more intensely at the 
hands of frontier fur traders who never 
hesitated to plunder and destroy than these 
almost legendary tribes, twenty-five in num- 
ber, some less than 1,000 strong, who are 
scattered over 10,000,000 square kilometers 


SIBERIAN LYNX 


The vast forests of the Far Eastern territory 

of the Soviet Union abound in fur-bearing 

animals. The picture of this lynx was taken 
with a telescopic lens. 


of taiga and frozen tundra from Lapland to 
the Bering Strait and from the Bering 
Strait to the borders of Manchuria. One by 
one these peoples had been subdued by the 
Russians; some, like the Tunguses, offering 
resistance; others, like the Buriats, sub- 
mitting with little trouble. 

Formerly these 160,000 people of the 
north were remembered by the Tsarist gov- 
ernment only when it came time to collect 
the heavy government fur tributes two and 
even three times a year. They were paid 
for a season’s catch of rich ermine or 
precious sable or valuable mink, not to men- 
tion the more common squirrel, marten and 
silver fox, with cheap calicoes, poor vodka, 


THE HOUSE OF THE HUNTER 


In Western Siberia, surrounded by mountains and dense taiga, lies the autonomous Soviet region of Oirotia. During the last fifteen years schools, nurseries, 
doctors, agronomists and collectivization have brought about many changes in the lives of the inhabitants. Today the hunters sell their furs at a govern- 
ment trading station which has a rest room with newspapers in the Oiroit language, games and a radio. 


tobacco and colored glass buttons. The 
Soviet government, however, has introduced 
to these Yakuts, Tunguses, Lopari, Nentsi, 
Ostyaks, Koryaks, Kamchadali and Gilyaks 
a regular system of payment and the ad- 
vantages of modern civilization. 

These Arctic peoples, long masters of the 


harpoon and the sledge, are now being 
taught how to use airplanes, motor traps, oil 
lamps, victrolas and even radios. On their 
newly-established state fur farms and 
reindeer and trapping collectives, they are 
finding a more stable life to supplant the 
ruthless exploitation which had almost com; 
pletely exhausted their game preserves. 
And it is no longer a novelty to see Soviet 
officials being welcomed by the Paleo- 
Siberians, like the Yenisei Ostyaks, who 
have lived in birch bark tents and hunted 
in boats made of hollowed trees for many 
centuries, or by the Neo-Siberians, like the 
short, stout, muscular Samoyedes from the 
Altai Mountains, and their somewhat re- 
lated, though distant, neighbors, the Beltirs 
of the Abakansk steppes and the Kaibals of 
Upper Yenisei, expert hunters all. 

Even the Chukchi, who, of all the Arctic 
peoples, wete best able to free themselves 
from Russian attacks, and who adopted an 
ironical, even patronizing attitude toward 


Long-haired goats with tall, twisted 
horns are leaders of herds of sheep 
on the collective ranches in Daghestan 
in the Caucasus. Although large- 
scale livestock raising is concentrated * 
in the collective and state livestock 
farms, numbers of cows, sheep, goats 
and pigs are privately owned by the 
collective farmers. 


Russian culture, have begun to look upon 
the Soviet regime with increasing favor and 
to call its rule “the new good arrangement.” 

Perhaps the reason is that the Soviet 
Union has introduced new advantages to the 
“little peoples” of the North. New alphabets 
for sixteen languages—there are primary 
readers for ten of them—have been worked 
out. Newspapers are being published for 
the first time in several native tongues. Even 
the names of some of the peoples have been 
changed at their request. The Nentsi, for 
instance, who, in 1932 won a competition 
for the cleanest tent, used to be called 
Samoyedes, which means “cannibal”; their 
present name of Nentsi means “people of 
the swamps.” Roads are being built where 
once there was not even the ghost of a path 
over endless distances of snow-covered 
space. 

Naturally, all this cannot be accomplished 
quickly, for when the Soviet authorities ar- 
rived, they found the people living as they 
had lived when the first Russian settlement 
had been established almost four centuries 
before. Take, as a specific example, the in- 
habitants of the Tungus-Evenki National 
District, a mountainous portion of the 
Siberian taiga, as the forest is called, in- 
habited mainly by the Tungus-Evenki, a few 
Yakuts and practically no Russians. These 
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AT THE FUR STATION 


Astrakhan, the skin of the newborn Persian lamb, is one of the most valuable products of the collective farms in Turkmenia. Here one of the collective 


farmers is bringing new skins to a government receiving station. 


people, who live near the great Amur River 
and its tributaries, used to make their 
clothes almost entirely of fish skin and they 
practised ancestor worship. 

When Soviet authority was introduced it 
set out to break the power of the tribal 
princes of the region and to set up in their 
place tribal Soviets. The exorbitant Tsarist 
fur tax was abolished and the unscrupulous 
fur traders were driven out. A network of 
cooperatives and state trading stations set 
to work to furnish the population with sup- 
plies and to organize the fur industry and 
the reindeer farms. 

Annual elections of local Soviets, a cam- 
paign against poverty, the organization of 
local and national courts, the establishment 
of the first school and an annual visit of 
medical and veterinary corps in the district 
followed. New trading and fur delivery 
stations were set up and a fixed price was 
placed upon furs. The Evenki and the Tun- 
guses organized their own cooperatives. 
Trade and fur delivery points now cover 
the whole district; a series of hunting sta- 
tions serve as models to teach the Evenki 
the correct treatment of game and furs. 
Practically the entire working population 
belongs to the cooperatives, and the coopera- 
tive production union is playing an increas- 
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in the past to victimize peasants and hunters. 


ingly important role every year in the life 
of the people. These hunters’ cooperatives 
have a scale of wages; quantities of edible 
animals are returned for the trappers’ own 
use; the surplus is turned over to the goy- 
ernment meat trust. 

In other parts of Siberia as well as in the 
Tungus-Evenki district, the Soviet authori- 
ties are penetrating more and more all the 
time. Down in the valley of the Altais in 
the southwest, they have sent emissaries to 
the Oirots, a nomad tribe who build their 


He need have no fear of the sharp practices and dishonesty which enabled fur dealers 


tents out of poles and cover them with 
strips of bark. To Oolala, the capital of the 
Oirots, Russians have gone to study the 
habits of these herdsmen who for centuries 
have placed their implicit faith in the power | 
of their priests, or kams, who show them | 
how to appease the gods in time of severe 
storm or other natural crisis by the sacrifice 
of horses. Nor do they intend to neglect the 
Buriats, who live east of Lake Baikal, the 
deepest lake in the world. These Buriats are 


‘Mongolian in appearance and Tibetan in 


HYBRIDS AT THE ZOO 


At the Moscow Zoo many animals have been mated which formerly showed no affinity for 
each other. These creatures are examples of the Zoo’s achievements in its unconventional 
experiments. They are a cross between a domestic pig and a wild boar. 


YOUNG ASTRAKHAN SHEEP 


Formerly herds of Astrakhan sheep roamed the lands ruled by the feudal princes of Bokhara 

and Khiva with no food save the vegetation of their pastures, no protection from disease and 

nothing to shelter them from the elements. Today the sheep-raising industry of Turkmenestan 
is being organized on a modern scientific basis. 


religion; every year for centuries they have 
gone on horse and camel to see the llamas 
at the time of the festive celebration. 

Not only the people but the animals as 
well have been given the advantages of new 
ways of life. The number of reindeer has 
been increased by scientific breeding and the 
annual fur output of the Far North alone 
has been almost doubled. While formerly 
many districts had been reduced to import- 
ing fish for food, the opening up of new 
fishing waters and the introduction of new 
equipment in fishing, such as steam trawlers 
for fishing boats, seines, stake nets, drag 
nets, and lines for deep-sea fishing make this 
no longer necessary. 

Throughout the entire Far North, great 
attention is being paid to the breeding of 
fur-bearing animals. Breeding quarters are 


being perfected for white and silver foxes; 
since the best varieties of fur-bearing ani- 
mals come from Kamchatka, fine specimens 
of Kamchatka fox or wolf or wild dog are 
being brought from there, bred in temporary 
captivity and then the best offspring selected 
and cared for until old enough to be let 
loose in the tundra. Reindeer are being 
grouped in sovkhozes and, while their flesh 
and milk have always been known to be use- 
ful for food, reindeer hair is now being 
gathered and experimented with for cloth 
and felt while the hide furnishes a soft 
variety of “chamois skins.” 

In order to study the animal life of the 
Soviet Union, European as well as Asiatic, 
and to add new species to nature’s supply, 
institutes for men of science have been es- 
tablished in many cities. One of the most 


YOUNG FALCONER 


In the Tadjik Soviet Republic in the Pamir 

Mountains falconry is still a popular sport. 

This youngster uses his well-trained bird 
to hunt partridge. 


active in the Institute of Animal Hybridiza- 
tion and Acclimatization in Askania Nova, 
the Ukraine, where M. F. Ivanov, after 
ten years of persistent work, obtained a new 
variety of merino sheep, known as the 
“Askanian rambouillet,” as well as a new 
breed of white Ukrainian pig and a cross be- 
tween an American bison and a Ukrainian 
cow. This same institute is also working on 
developing new Astrakhan sheep by cross- 
breeding; it has experimented extensively 
in crossing red German and gray Ukrainian 
breeds of cattle with the fat, milk-yielding, 
Indian zebu. Another member of the in- 
stitute has developed new methods of arti- 
ficial insemination of fowl, even transport- 
ing animal sperm to distant localities by air- 
plane. He has developed hybrids of turkey 
and hen, peacock and hen, and pintado and 
hen. 

A new hybrid of the aurochs-buffalo was 
obtained by crossing aurochs, which are re- 
lated by descent to the extinct wild ox of 
Europe, with buffaloes. Other hybrids ob- 
tained at the institute were aurochs and 
gray Ukrainian cattle, buffalo and gray 
Ukrainian cattle, hybrid aurochs-buffalo and 
gray Ukrainian cattle. All these hybrids are 
interesting from the viewpoint of size, 
amount of fleshiness, physical force and en- 
durance. Wild horses of Prjevalsky are also 
successfully acclimatized and raised at 
Askania Nova. From crossing the Prjeval- 
sky horse with the zebra, a unique hybrid 
was obtained, the only one of its kind in the 
world, and conspicuous for its rare beauty. 

In the Moscow Zoological Park, Pro- 
fessor Peter Monteifel has been experiment- 
ing widely with mating animals who have 
shown no previous affinity with each other, 
thus proving that affinity does exist; he has 
reared together a motley group of animals, 
including a bear cub, six young wolves, a 
dozen badgers and a few raccoons and 
foxes, which have been living together 
peacefully, strange as it may seen, for the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Union Pacific Railroa 


There is no mistaking the majestic outline of the Grand Tetons of Wyoming, whose gigantic peaks, stretch for forty miles, rising precipitously from Jackson 4 


Hole to a height of 9,000 to 14,000 feet. 


| 


TWO-WHEELING THROUGH THE CLOUDS 


The author, for lack of a Chinook 

salmon, is forced to resort to that old 

standby of the city housewife—beans— 
for his supper. 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


THE idea of a bicycle camping trip 
through our Western Parks was inspired 
by the sight of a troop of Boy Scouts 
pedaling off on well-loaded wheels for a 
week-end holiday. After demonstrating by 
a ride from Los Angeles to Agua Caliente 
and back with the week-end procession of 
race-goers that the heaviest traffic held no 
prohibitive threat to a careful bicyclist, I 
bought a sturdy wheel of standard make 
and headed north to Bakersfield and the 
hot, level floor of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Through endless miles of orchard and 
vineyards I road over a broad paved road 
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which is rated to carry the heaviest traffic 
of any 400-mile stretch of highway in the 
country. Fruit, grain and oil trucking, aug- 
mented by cars from California’s two mil- 
lion registration and those of the annual 
tourist pilgrimage account for a double pro- 
cession of traffic which is practically un- 
broken through any of the twenty-four 
hours. But as long as I kept to my side of 
the road and observed rules at the inter- 
sections, there was nothing much to worry 
about beyond developing the proper tech- 
nique in catching flung fruit on the fly. 
Peaches, apricots, figs, raisins, melons and 


vegetables sold for a pittance at the wayside 
stands and could be had for asking on many 
of the farms. All up the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys three or four of my 
five or six meals a day were made on way- 
side purchased fruit, nuts and melons, and 
at a cost I am ashamed to contemplate. 

Passing through Fresno and its long lines 
of raisin warehouses, I found myself riding 
at sunset across a lofty new concrete via- 
duct, a hundred feet below which rolled the 
swift green waters of a large river. The 
snow-fed flood of the San Joaquin had de- 
fied the drought which had dried up most 
of its tributary streams. 

With a dusty road taking two or three 
loops to reach river-level, the temptation to 
test my brake by a run down a steep path in 
the bottom of a-gully was too strong to 
resist. The slope was nearer forty than thirty 
per cent, but with soft earth to buffer a fall 
and with nothing worse than a splash into 
shallow water waiting at the bottom, I head- 
ed down it without much apprehension of 
consequences. I was just preparing for a 
swift run down to the grass, when a staccato 
“whirr” and a blur of motion almost under 
the front wheel caught my attention. A tri- 
angular darting head was as unmistakable 
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| Trappers at one time found our Western parks a rich field for 


their operations and even today not the least of the park 
attractions is the so-called wild life. Antelopes and deer are 
inveterate beggars, taking food unhesitatingly from the ‘aand, 
but they are usually overcome with shyness and scamper off 
if the visitor attempts to touch them. No traveler through 


Yellowstone has ever missed the bears, sometimes to his sorrow. 


Union Pacific Railroad 


to an old-timer as the warning rattle. 

“Diamond-back!’”’ I gasped, throwing all 
the weight I could bring to bear upon the 
braking pedal. Back of the instant reflex 
action was an ineradicable boyhood memory 
of a vicious little “side-winder’” once picked 
up by my front wheel in biking through the 
San Diego mountains, and at the purposeful 
passes it made at my pedaling toe before I 
could dislodge it by heading into a scraggly 
patch of manzanita. Riding now in shorts, 
and shirtless, the idea of mixing up bare 
back and legs with this veritable bolt of 
vindictiveness sent a cold shiver down my 
spine. 

My stop was as sudden and complete as 
from a collision with a stonewall. I missed 
pitching over the handlebars by a hair, re- 
covered my balance and toppled off on the 
left side, with the front tire barely clear 
of the swath of the striking fangs and 
forked tongue. A second or third blow with 
a handy bludgeon of greasewood root pulped 
his pugnacious head, thereby preparing the 
way for a second rather startling surprise. 
Reaching out a foot to hold the still 
wriggling body while I cut off the long 
string of rattles, there came a renewed 
“whirr’ and another darting head launched 
savagely forward on about the level of my 


rolled-down golf stocking. 
There had been two snakes—possibly in The author eventually bicyeled across the continent to New York by way of the Canadian 
Sea Et 43 pate T ie: Geekdad Rockies and Banff, where this picture was taken. Glacier National Park, which extends across 
SLCLENS  ANOLG AOE a) IRAE AUD OES Os SISIBhS INBSSAE ake! the border into Canada, has been a lodestone for the scientist as well as the seeker after beauty 
larger one had twelve rattles; the second ever since Lewis and Clark almost reached its present borders in 1804. On its trails today 
had sounded its alarm with eight. I thought ride dude ranchers where once’the Indian hunted beaver and the grizzly bear. The Blackfeet, 
: : Sp ae 8 last of the Indian tribes to hold sway over this region, now retain a pitiful but proud remnant 
that, in my three decades and more of south- of their former glory in a reservation adjoining the Park. 


IN THE ROCKIES 
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Glacier National Park 
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western desert travels, I had about run the 
gamut of rattlesnake experience, but this 
twin apparition was a new one. There was 
kindly compensation for the shock in a dip 
in the pool, a sizzling hot supper of fried 
trout, and the strains of “La Golodrina’”’ 
wafted across the river from a camp of 
Mexican fruit-pickers on the opposite side 
to where I pitched mine. 

Turning eastward at Merced, I rode into 
Yosemite by way of Wawona and the 
Mariposa Grove of Sequoias. After climb- 
ing for a few days among the snows above 
the upper Merced and Tuolumne, I left 
the valley by the serpentining narrow old 
grade and made a side trip up to Hetch- 
Hetchy Dam, with its backed-up lake com- 
pletely drowning out the valley floor which 
I recalled as a verdant meadow. The de- 
scent to the open plain proved a breathless 
series of long coasts down through the his- 
toric old Mother Lode region, still scarred 
with the dumps of the placers and hy- 
draulics of the Forty-niners and their 
successors. 

Three days of riding through orchards, 
vineyards and hop fields carried me far up 
the Sacramento Valley to Red Bluff, with 
Mount Lassen’s feather of smoke waving 
welcome from the peak-notched eastern 
skyline of the Sierras and by dark of an- 
other evening I came to Administration 
Headquarters at Mineral, located in a mile- 
high mountain meadow a few miles out- 
side the boundary of the Park. 

Lassen Volcanic National Park has only 
recently come to be known as one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of the na- 
tion’s great scenic playgrounds. A series 
of eruptions responsible for bringing the 
attention of the country to Mount Lassen 
began in 1914—the same year another his- 
toric outburst was detonating in Europe 
in the form of the World War. By March, 
1915, after more than 150 explosive erup- 
tions, the crater was enlarged to a diameter 
of nearly one thousand feet. At times the 
extrusive flow of lava formed a complete 
lid over the crater under which it forced 
its way out to the west and northeast. 

Violent subterranean explosions on May 
22 formed a huge mushroom-shaped cloud 
reaching to a height of four miles above 
the crater, while simultaneous horizontal 
ejections of hot gas, rolling down from the 
summit, completely devastated extensive 
areas in the upper basins of Hat and Lost 
Creeks. The snow lying deep on the 
volcano slopes at this time was instantly 
melted to water by the terrific heat, and 
flood and gas between them surged-down 
to blaze a mile-wide swath of destruction 
in the spring-flowering valleys below. 
Large trees were snapped off or uprooted 
and green meadows buried deep beneath 
lava and ashes. Pine and manzanita far 
from the actual flow were charred by the 
heat as though swept over by a forest fire. 


(Continued on page 56) 


Glacier National Park 


HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE 


Over two hundred and fifty glacier-fed lakes reflect the beauty of snow-clad mountains, bag 
sixty glaciers justify the name of one of our most picturesque and interesting national Sk 
As soon as the snows have melted, usually early in July, the mountains of Glacier Park will be 
carpeted with hundreds of species of wild flowers, from the delicately colored alpine plants 
above timberline to brilliant representatives of the Great Plains flora at lower elevations. 
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AERIAL CROSSROADS OF ASIA 


Hongkong, which prides itself on being 
the second busiest seaport in the British 
Empire, is now laying claim to another 
title—“The Aerial Crossroads of Asia.” 
Besides the railroad yards that connect 
Kowloon, Hongkong’s mainland terminal, 
with Canton one hundred miles away, 
the long runways of Kai Tak airport 
have already taken on some of the 
bustle for which Hongkong’s busy water- 
front is proverbial. Along the airport’s 
harbor side patrol boats keep clear long 
areas for the big Pan American Clippers 
that promise to rank in importance with 
the steamers thronging the piers of Kow- 
loon and of Victoria City on Hongkong 
island itself. 

Long expected, the great globe-girdling 
airlines from the East and from the West, 
for which Hongkong is now the connect- 
ing link, have appeared quickly, and 
dramatically enough, within a_ single 
year. First, Imperial Airways last year 
entered Hongkong with an extension of 
its long service from England. That 
brought this doorway to China within 
two days of Penang on the Malay penin- 
sula, brought it within ten days of Lon- 
don and gave it aerial connections to 
every important city on the airlines of 
Australia, India, Asia Minor, Africa and 
Europe. 

Then China National Aviation Corpo- 
ration, with which Pan American Air- 
ways and the China National Govern- 
ment are associated, this winter 
made Hongkong a stop on its Canton- 
Shanghai schedules. That tied it up 
through a high-speed Douglas service to 
almost every important city in the 
Chinese Republic. Now the opening of 
Clipper service on the Manila-Macao- 
Hongkong run brings this bustling city 
within a week by air of every city in the 
United States, within eleven days of every 
capital in Latin America. 

In_1841 when the Chinese ceded Hong- 
kong island to the British, it was an al- 
most barren rocky mass of stone to whose 
shores clung a mere handful of tumbled 
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down fishermen’s huts. Even today this 
eleven-mile-long two-mile wide ridge that 
rises to 2,000 feet above the waters of 
the Canton River has little ground avail- 
able for cultivation, Yet its position as 
the natural clearing point between the 
outside world and all of southern 
China has wrought miracles in its devel- 
opment. Huge commercial and govern- 
mental buildings line its waterfront. 
Palatial houses cling boldly to the pre- 
cipitous hillsides. Schools, universities, 
ship-building docks, cement factories, 
sugar refineries, and a huge naval base 
give the once-barren colony an appear- 
ance befitting its prosperity. 

Opposite Victoria City on the island, 
lies Kowloon, acquired in 1860, and the 
New Territories added near the turn of 
the century to Hongkong colony by 99 
year lease. There are located the great 
piers to which ships come from every 
part of the civilized world. There, too, 
are the terminals of the railroad that 
runs to Canton and the airport and the 
flying boat base. 

A free port, save for a few articles of 
local consumption, Hongkong’s magnifi- 
cent hill-guarded harbor clears over 50,- 
000 ocean-going steamers annually. 
Counting junks and steam launches, an- 
nual clearings reach almost 800,000. To- 
tal annual imports and exports exceed 
$200,000,000, of which those to and from 
the United States account for 7%, a 
larger share than ahy save that of China 
itself, 

Nowadays, travel to the Chinese in- 
terior, to the northern Chinese coast, to 
southern Asia is no longer an arduous 
task of days and weeks but a comfortable 
journey of a few swift-flying hours. No 
longer is communication with America a 
process of a two-months’ round-trip cycle, 
but one of less than a fortnight. 

For decades Europe, Australia, the 
Americas have met Southern China in 
Hongkong as at a well-located but hard 
to reach rendezvous. Now the peoples 
of the world meet at Hongkong—which 
has become the gateway to Asia. 
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NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 
hotel to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


UNITED STATES—The Hotel Philadelphian, 
39th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Members are requested to eliminate the follow- 
ing hotels from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: 


UNITED STATES—La Casa Loma Hotel, Red- 
lands, Cal. The Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 


POLAND 


If you are going to Poland, write to 
the Secretary for descriptive booklets. 
These booklets will be helpful to you in 
planning your trip and in supplying you 
with useful information about the coun- 
try. 


FOR MOTORISTS IN EUROPE 


The number of tourists coming to Eu- 
rope with their own cars increases from 
year to year. One single shipping line 
reports that they have transported 1175 
used cars of American tourists across the 
Atlantic in 1936, as against 641 in 1935 
and 529 in 1934. American globetrotters 
will therefore be interested in learning 
about the planned European motor roads 
that will enable them to travel from 
country to country with the least possi- 
ble delay and to see the most interesting 
sights in every country without any too 
great deviations. 

The London-Istanbul road is the most 
gigantic of these plans. Two-thirds of 
this highway are completed, and the rest 
will be so in a few years. The Austrian 
government recently announced that it 
will spend 22 million schillinge this year 
for connecting the Austrian part (Pas- 
sau - Scharding - Linz - Wein - Hainburg - 
Kittsee) with the German net. The Hun- 
garian part is completed; it touches 
Oedinburg, Budapest, Kecskemet, Sze- 
gedin. The German ‘part (Aachen-Co- 
logne - Frankfurt - Nuremberg - Regens - 
burg-Passau) will be finished by the mid- 
dle of 1938. The road from London to 
the Channel and from Ostende to Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels and from there to the 
German frontier at Aachen is in good 
condition. 
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Is in 


On Tuesday, May 18th, a new Super Chief 
—new from headlight to tailsign—replaces 
Santa Fe’s first Super Chief, that a year ago 


inaugurated 3934, hour service between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles ® The new train is of 
stainless steel, streamlined, Diesel drawn, air- 
conditioned. Here is the first streamliner built 
exclusively for first-class extra-fare travel ® 
The new Super-Chief is broader and roomier 
inside than standard; smooth-riding; superbly 
appointed. Drawing rooms, compartments and 
bedrooms may be used singly or en suite. 
There are upper-berth windows, radio, clocks 
® Unique is the varied use of rare and beau- 
tiful wood veneers; the application of Indian 
motifs to cocktail and observation lounges, and 
the cheery Fred Harvey diner, with its especi- 
ally created silver and china ® As before, the 
Super Chief will leave Chicago each Tuesday 
evening; Los Angeles, each Friday evening. . 4 2@ 


W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Santa Fe System Lines Ss q 
1089 Railway Exchange, Chicago & 
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NOVA SCOTIA, 


HIS year, vacation in romantic 

Evangeline Land where fra- 
grant apple blossoms deck the 
= — hillsides—where yoked oxen turn 
rich furrows in Acadian fields and 
white sails skim like butterflies over the blue 
waters of Fundy Bay. Come, for rest, recreation 
and pleasant pastimes. Play golf, tennis, camp, 
canoe. Enjoy Nova Scotia’s diverting round of 
carnivals and celebrations. Stay in delightful 
Digby, Bear River—New Scotland’s “Switzerland”, 
in historic Annapolis Royal, romantic Grand Pré 
and citadelled Halifax. Glorious days are yours in 
this enchanting land, cooled by salt sea breezes. 


Comfortable Dominion Atlantic Railway trains 
meet steamers. Only overnight — Boston to 
Yarmouth, or 22 hours from New York. Let us 
give information on low-cost A//-Expense Tours. 


OLD BOATS AND ANCIENT WHARVES 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


or apply to Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Ave., New York or your nearest Travel Agent. 


GO EAST...GO WEST...BUT GO! 


ROUND THE WORLD 


THE “INDEPENDENT” WAY 


Make up your mind now to see the whole world . 
and see it your own way. Choose the ports and places 
you've always wanted to visit... 
years en route... 
System” smooth your path at every stage of the journey. 


take as long as two 
and let the “\World’s Greatest Travel 


Write for booklet listing the six most popular routes. 


Among the Temples of India 
C. P. ROUTE 1—Round the world via Japan, China, Singapore, 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, London. First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic), $838.80; Combination®of Classes, $579.90. 


>? 


Beauty Salon in Bali 
C. P. ROUTE 2—Round the world via Japan, China, Bali, Bata- 
via, Sabang, Colombo, and the Mediterranean to London, First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic), $890.80; Combination of Classes, $647.90. 


Friendly Aborigines in New Zealand 
C. P. ROUTE 4—Round the world via Hawaii, Fiji, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Colombo, Aden, the Mediterranean to London. First 
Class (Cabin Atlantic), $820.90; Combination of Classes, $627.20. 


Temple Dancer of 


* Booklet of 6 most popular tours from YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pa- 
cific: New York, 344 Madison Avenue; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. ; San 
Francisco, 152 Geary St.; and 38 other cities in United States and Canada 


Camadian Pacific 


Angkor 


WORLD TOURS 
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INGENIOUS 


Self-evident . . . the 
superb styling of 
Wheary Trunks ‘and 
Luggage. But .. . look 
inside, note the in- 
genious packing ar- 
rangements and you'll 
know what we mean 
by the phrase ‘Yours. 
for Good-Clothes- 
Keeping”. Ask your 
Wheary dealer for a 
demonstration. 


Send for free booklet,‘ What to Take and How to Pack It”: 
Wheary Trunk Company, Racine, Wis. New York Office: 
Empire State Building. 


"Your luggage, 
please” 
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ee of mystery—rugged fjords—Northern 
Lights—icebergs—Eskimo and Indian life. 
Visit also magnificent Newfoundland, romantic 
Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. The Golden North 
and old French Gonadoy} in one unique holiday 
cruise! 
See it all in ocean liner comfort—luxurious 
ships — merry shipboard life — cool, sunny 
weather — famous French cuisine and service. 
A vacation you'll never forget! 


Ask also about Clarke a = 

“Vagabond Cruises’* o sae Days 

See YourTravel Agent P 
erties from Montreal 
CLARKE 


Steamship Co. Ltd. 
Dominion Square 
Bldg., Montreal 
655 Fifth Ave., New York 
318 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Palatial 37-8 


“NORTH STAR” 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND" 


CLARKE 
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IBN SA°UD—CREATOR OF THE NEW ARABIA 
(Continued from page 12) 


Colonel Lawrence laid plans for 
backing the wrong horse—King 
Husein—in Arabia. Long enough 


for Ibn Sa’ud to strengthen and con- 
solidate his authority in the Nejd 
region that sprawls between the more 
fertile Hejaz country on the west and 
Al-Hasa on the east. With admir- 
able patience, firmness and good 
sense, Ibn Sa’ud propagated his creed 
of Arab unity under the standards 
of Wahhabism. Conciliating the 
Ulema (Wahhab leaders) by the 
strictest conformity to their puritan 
doctrines, he reached out also into 
the desert, pleading with the Bedouins 
to uphold and follow him in his great 
crusade, promising them rich booty, 
more and better territory—and jus- 
tice. 

The name of Ibn Sa’ud began to 
run like wildfire through the nomad 
country and always, where the trouble 
was greatest and the fight hardest, 
the man himself appeared, ready to 
confound his enemies, either by the 
sword or by copious citations from 
the Koran, deftly chosen and elo- 
quently reasoned to overcome the 
doubts and confirm the loyalty of his 
supporters. By 1904 Ibn Sa’ud had 
made himself virtually master of the 
Nejd, and was ready for the greater 
conquests to come. 

Bitter was the hatred against this 
man of the sectarians, and especially 
of the Turks, whose dominant posi- 
tion in Arabia he threatened. From 
Palestine to the Yemen Arab nation- 
alism was on the move: hesitantly, 
with unclear objectives and repeated 
sanguinary clashes between _ rival 
groups. But amid all the confusion, 
astutely playing tribe against tribe, 
guarding every step of his advance 
by shrewd propaganda and_ subtle 
diplomatic maneuvering, Abdul-Aziz 
Ibn Sa’ud went his way as unifier of 


Islam and eventual Dictator of 
Arabia. 
The first World War, which 


wrought such havoc with the Great 
Powers, was a golden opportunity for 
the minor ones. In the Arabian Pen- 
insula there was intense rivalry be- 
tween the Central and Allied Powers 
to beg, buy, borrow or steal the al- 
liance of the numerous tribal chief- 
tains. For these, and their fierce 
tribesmen, it was a Roman holiday of 
bargaining: their military support in 
return for protection against their 
enemies and—most important of all— 
guarantees of future independence. 
Out of this maze of deals and agree- 
ments the British Empire emerged 
with three very doubtful Allies, / of 
whom the second in point of time 
(December, 1915) was none other 
than Ibn Sa’ud, and the third, six 
months later, the ill-fated Sherif 
Husein of the Hejaz. 

The future King of Sa’udi Arabia 
knew what he was doing when he 
“officially” relinquished all personal 
control of Nejd and Al-Hasa in favor 


of Britain. First, he thereby en- 
sured long-continued friendly rela- 
tions with the power from under 


whose very eyes he was later to wrest 
control of Hejaz and the sacred city 
of Mecca, assigned to lLawrence’s 
protégé, King Husein. Second, in re- 
turn for his abstention from open 
warfare with Britain he received a 
subsidy in gold which amounted to 
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some million and a half dollars be- 
fore it was stopped in 1924. And. 
third, he obtained a guarantee of in- 
dependence which by 1920 had re- 
sulted in the complete elimination of 
all Turkish control of his territories, 
and also seriously weakened the po- 
litical influence not only of France 
(which obtained the mandate of 
Syria) but also of Great Britain. 

Ibn Sa’ud was—and is—far too 
clever a man to place any reliance 
upon the treacherous support of pow- 
ers which, as he well knew, consid- 
ered the whole Peninsula fair game 
for their political and economic am- 
bitions. In the last analysis his 
strength, and that of his dominions, 
would rest upon‘his ability to retain 
the unconditional allegiance of the 
scores of scattered tribes in Arabia— 
and then upon his skill in outwitting 
the diplomats, trade delegations, con- 
cession hunters and others sent into 
his territories with the protection of 
European and American govern- 
ments. 

So, while sparring with the Per- 
sians and Turks in the north, with the 
British in Iraq, Transjordan and Pal- 
estine, with the French in Syria, Ibn 
Sa’ud kept a keen eye on his own 
people, scheming, experimenting, 
ceaselessly planning new ways to 
transform them from undisciplined 
raiders in search of new oases into 
closely organized bands with but one 
idea: the defense of Islam. And he, 
Ibn Sa’ud, who from his palace at 
Riyadh had restored the integrity of 
the Koran and the Sunnat; whose 
warriors conquered only that his Wah- 
habite U/ema and his trusted adminis- 
trators might educate—he, and none 
other, would be the leader of this 
movement so strangely compounded 
of primitive communism, medieval 
beliefs and ultra-modern power pol- 
itics. 

So we come to one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of present-day 
Arabia, and a vast sociological ex- 
periment that aims at nothing less 
than the “reforging” of restless no- 
madic peoples into a citizenry that 
will not only peaceably settle in the 
towns but will also go out into the 
hitherto barren deserts and make 
them yield both water and food. This 
phenomenon is symbolized in what is 
known as the /khwan, or Brother- 
hood. 

The Ikhwan had their beginning as 
far back as 1910, when Ibn Sa’ud, 
tired of the tumultuous and unregu- 
lated warfare between groups of his 
own followers, reasoned thus: My 
Arabs fight partly from restlessness 
and love of glory—but mostly they 
fight for water, for food, for security 
and the right to live. I, also, am 
fighting for these things, but with 
the knowledge that they can only be 
obtained by hard, patient work. 
Therefore, if I can make it clear to 
the Bedouin, and have the Koran be- 
hind me, that it is also noble to strug- 
gle with Nature for what she has, but 
withholds from us—perhaps they will 
cease to think always of warring on 
one another, and begin to unite in a 
greater war with their worst enemy: 
the Desert. 

This daring idea—which establishes 
Ibn Sa’ud among the world’s most 
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IBN SA°UD—CREATOR OF THE NEW ARABIA 
(Continued from page 46) 


prescient statesmen — was promptly 
followed by the laying out, at the vil- 
lage of Artawiyah, of the first colony 
of the Ikhwan. Patiently Ibn Sa’ud 
propagandized for his new plan, 
which promised to all those who 
would adopt it the full cooperation 
of his government, both politically 
and technically. Furthermore, his 
Ikhwan were to be the cream of his 
military forces—a kind of Pretorian 
Guard vowed to his service, Janiz- 
aries able at a moment’s notice to ex- 
change the spear for the plow and 
the harrow for the rifle. And—of 
special significance in view of the 
theocratic character of his State—Ibn 
Sa’ud based the whole movement on 
the doctrines of a militant Wah- 
habism. This was another stroke of 
genius, deliberately intended to ex- 
ploit the powerful religious passions 
of the Arabs in the interests of secu- 
lar conquest reaching in every direc- 
tion through the Peninsula. 


As far back as 1922 Philby recog- 
nized the tremendous possibilities of 
this drive to unite all Arabs under the 
twin banners of religion and nation- 
alism. He. was convinced that the 
Ikhwan movement came just in time 
to arrest the process of slow decay; 
that Ibn Sa’ud, who “found the Badu 
homeless, poor, without religion, and 
cursed with a tribal organization 
which made united action impossible 
and strife inevitable,” had created for 
them, in the flourishing new colonies 
modelled on Artawiyah, a new kind 
of life close to the soil, which they 
could settle and cultivate “with the 
fear of God and the hope of Para- 
dise in their hearts.” 

Today the Ikhwan include such 
intractable tribes as those of Ajman, 
Mutayr, Harb and Utaybah, all of 
them learning to combine the art of 
war with the more prosaic and exact- 
ing skills of peace. In the Nejd 
region alone, according to Mr. Rihani, 
there are some sixty collective settle- 
ments, shared among thirteen tribes 
who between them can supply Ibn 
Sa’ud with a magnificent fighting force 
of more than 60,000 men. These are 
the warriors who gather at the-ap- 
pointed time and place, ready for the 
jehad, or holy war, that means glory 
and conquest. 

In times of prosperity the Ikhwan 
offer all to their King—who, in his 
turn, when food is scarce and life is 
hard, sustains them with lavish gifts 
of money, livestock, clothing and 
other necessities. It was with such 
fanatical supporters that Ibn Sa’ud 
was able to conduct his long ‘cam- 
paigns against King Husein; to pro- 
tect his growing frontiers against ag- 
gression and—-climax of Arab am- 
bition!—to enter and cleanse the 
many impurities from the sacred city 
of Mecca. 

By themselves, however, the Ikwan 
are powerless; their very existence 
depends upon the communicated en- 
ergy and fervor of the strikingly 
handsome, six-foot human dynamo 
who brought them from obscurity 
into the Promised Land. And their 
solidarity, their capacity for swift 
and decisive action, are kept at high 
pitch by the all-pervading influence of 
another group of men—the acknowl- 
edged leaders of Wahhabism and of 


the Sunni Moslems, known as the 
Ulema. 

Mingling seldom in politics, out- 
wardly unconcerned with the purely 
secular activities of Ibn Sa’ud and his 
entourage of advisers, governors, 
cheikh's and administrators, the 
Ulema nevertheless hold in their 
hands, and exercise, an enormous 
power. Ostensibly devoted to sup- 
porting the Five Pillars of Al-Islam 
—prayers, the sakat (compulsory 
sharing of one’s superfluous goods), 
the hajj or pilgrimages to Mecca, the 
feast of Ramadan, and the ‘honoring 
of Allah as the one God—the Ulema 
are actually the foundation of the 
State, inferior only to the Imam: 
who would defy them at his peril. 
But Ibn Sa’ud has no need to defy 
a priesthood without whose aid he 
could never hope to control the turbu- 
lent passions of his subjects—and 
which, moreover, without him (and 
his ancestors) might never have 
reached the pinnacle of sovereignty 
whence it now surveys a huge part 
of Arabia. 

To the Ulema, headed by a Chief 
Judge and assisted by a carefully 
trained corps of administrative, legal 
and educational functionaries, belongs 
the task of upholding the Law of 
Islam in the twelve loosely centralized 
administrative districts of Sa’udi 
Arabia. The hierarchy of Wahha- 
bism interprets, expounds, advises, 
admonishes and judges on all matters 
in any way touched upon by the 
Koran or that vast corpus of Moham- 
medan secular practice known as the 
Sunnat: the sayings, habits and deeds 
of the Prophet himself. As they de- 
cide—subject always to the opinions 
and approval of Ibn Sa’ud, so it is 
ordered. The result is that we have, 
in the Nejd territories, a very pe- 
culiar form of government: theo- 
cratic, medieval and patriarchal on 
the one hand, on the other extremely 
realistic, with a keen perception of 
economic needs and the necessity for 
progress along the most modern lines. 

A striking illustration of this con- 
trast is to be found in the automo- 
bile roads which have slowly re- 
placed the old caravan routes in 
Arabia. In the Hejaz, running for 
forty-five miles from the seaport of 
Jidda to Mecca is a partially metalled 
road which has quickly proved its 
value. Another route connects Me- 
dina with Jidda, while from distant 
Nejef, six hundred miles away in 
Iraq, is a third one, running straight 
through the desert, via the once lord- 
ly town of Hail, also to Medina. All 
of these roads transport, in addition 
to tourists and freight caravans, the 
huge numbers of pilgrims which 
every year find their way to Mecca, 
dream-city of all Moslems. Most 
startling of all, however, is the 
Arabian counterpart of our own Lin- 
coln Highway: a road of over eight 
hundred miles which runs from the 
city of Uquair on the Persian Gulf, 
westwards through Riyadh, and thence 
to Mecca. Strange indeed is it to see, 
in the period of the hajj, caravan 
after caravan of motor buses, each 
crowded to capacity with pilgrims, 
rolling ponderously toward the Cap- 
ital of Islam, their drivers responsible 
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Let us meet in 
Germany where 
Old World grandeur 
and 20th Century travel 
comfort, magnificent scenery and 
the gay spirit of a festive year form a splendid 
combination for a grand vacation. Happy holidays in 

© the Black Forest, the Bavarian Alps, in Munich and 
Berlin—with streamlined trains and glass observation 
cars as modern as tomorrow. Joyful trips along the ro- 
mantic Rhine, famous in song and story. For this is— 


FESTIVAL YEAR IN GERMANY 


Revel in the tradition of Wagner at the world’s 
finest presentations of his immortal works during the 
Bayreuth Wagner Festivals. Dream with the romantic 
melodies of Mozart and Strauss at the Munich Opera 
Weeks. Visit the great Art Expositions at Berlin, Dresden 
and Munich, and the Exposition ‘Nation at Work” at 
Duesseldorf. Join the festive throngs in ancient Nurem- 
berg. Re-live your student days atthe Goettingen Jubilee. 
Capture new health at Germany’s world-renowned spas. 
Enjoy delicious food, rare wines, famous brews. 
a Let the spirit of metrymaking captivate you at pictur- 
a esque folk festivals in medieval walled towns. 


O “_\GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


= 665 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


—) 


All at surprisingly small cost. 
Railroad fares in Germany are 
reduced 60% for foreign visitors. 
Travel Marks in the convenient 
crosiigen form of travelers checks are 

SS. available at about 40% below 

. regular Reichsmark quotations. 
Consult your travel agent or 
write for special folder, “Auf 
Wiedersehen in Germany”, and 
list of interesting events to De- 
partment No. 30, 
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CHOOSE THE 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 


for your cruise in Europe 


A ctuise on the ARANDORA STAR is different. She goes cruising the whole year 
through, visiting all the most interesting places—each at the most suitable time of the 
year. The ARANDORA STAR is arranged for first-class cruising only and carries none 
but first-class. Thus the whole ship is at the service of its cruising passengers. This 
meats more games and sports deck-space, and restful, silent sun-decks per passenger all 


*round, than om any regular liner. 


The company is limited to.400 passerrgers and the 


dining room accommodates them all at one setting. The furnishings and decorations, 


designed by Sir Charles Allom, are equal in taste and comfort to the best of London 
Clubs or Hotels. The cuisine is incomparable. 


DORA STAR. 


Write for particulars to: 


Ensure your share of life’s most memora- 
ble treat by booking now.. You will return home 
enthusiastically agreeing with every claim we make, 
and you will become one of the many thousands of 
walking advertisements for a cruise on the ARAN- 


BLUE STAR LINE 


or all offices and agencies of Cunard White 
Star Line throughout U. S. and Canada 


Liseaoven “THE SUNSHINE CITY 
sucha" SLPETERSBURG 


1, PETERSBURG, Hlorida 
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It’s Perfect for 


Summer Vacations, Too! 


Few persons realize that Florida, famous 
as a winter resort, is equally desirable for 
summer vacations. 


Summer-time in St. Petersburg is a time 
of brilliant tropic flowers, of outdoor life 
on perfect Gulf beaches, of fishing such 
as Walton never knew. 


Cool breezes from Gulf of Mexico and 
Tampa Bay make an air-conditioned cli- 
mate. Average summer temperatures are 
lower . . . 83 degrees for July. Highest 
ever recorded was 97 degrees. 


So plan your” summer vacation where 
there’s water, water everywhere .. . 
breezes to cool you... things for ALL 
the family to enjoy. 


For summer vacation folders write G. P. 
Neal, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


IBN SA°UD—CREATOR OF THE NEW ARABIA 


(Continued from page 47) 


for the safety of both cars and pas- 
sengers to a commercial enterprise 
whose prosaic title—the Unified 
Motor Car Company—suggests any- 
thing but Allah and the strident call 
of the muezzin. Of the country’s 
two thousand odd automobiles, Ibn 
Sa’ud himself owns and operates 
more than two hundred. 


The reader will ask: What is the 
wealth of Sa’udi Arabia, that it can 
afford to maintain itself in such 
proud independence? And _ perhaps, 
thinking of the celebrated oil fields of 
Persia and the great pipe-line running 
from Mosul in Iraq to Haifa Harbor 
in Palestine, he will imagine a strug- 
gle for Ibn Sa’ud’s “liquid gold” be- 
tween the titans of Standard Oil, 
Royal Dutch-Shell, Anglo-Persian 
and the rest. He would be wrong. 
So far as the geologists now know, 
there are no commercially practicable 
oil’reserves in the Nejd or elsewhere 
in the Peninsula: with two notable ex- 
ceptions. One is the Hasa Conces- 
sion, a vast area of approximately 
165,000 square miles on the Persian 
Gulf (the oil-bearing Island of Bah- 
rein is near its southern end), which 
Ibn Sa’ud granted in 1930 to the 
Standard Oil Co. of California. The 
other is a concession to exploit min- 
eral oil resources in the eastern part 
of Sa’udi Arabia, granted to the 
same Corporation in 1933, 


But aside from—and even includ- 
ing—these oil possibilities, Arabia is 
economically a poor country judged 
by European and American standards. 
Of important mineral resources she is 
virtually barren, the chief products of 
the Nejd, Asir and the Hejaz being 
dates, wheat, barley, fruits, hides, 
wool and Arab clocks, in addition to 
such livestock as horses, donkeys, 
sheep, and the still indispensable 
camel, These commodities do not 
suggest great internal wealth: indeed, 
Ibn Sa’ud’s government is compelled 
to import from other countries goods 
and services to the value of about 
$15,000,000; in return for which it ex- 
ports moderate quantities of tea, 
coffee, sugar, rice, piece goods, hides, 
wool and gums. 

Far more significant to the world 
than what Sa’udi Arabia can produce 
for the satisfaction of its material 
needs are these things: First, its 
strategic geographic position, lying 
like a huge sore thumb between the 
teeming millions of India and the net- 
work of colonial dependencies in 
North Africa, including the British 
semi-colony of Egypt. Second, its 
position as the very heart and kernel 
of Moslem civilization, attracting 
with irresistible force the smoldering 
ambitions of devotees throughout an 
enormous outlying territory. Third, 
the policies, program and aspirations 
of Ibn Sa’ud himself, the man whose 
word can disturb the paths of Empire 
in Teheran, Bagdad, Angora, Da- 
mascus, Jerusalem, Cairo, Aden, and 
even in remote Delhi, capital of an 
India whose 350,000,000 people are 
now stirring ominously under the 
threat of the so-called “Constitution” 
written throughout by Englishmen. 

Consider just a few of the possibil- 
ities which Ibn Sa’ud is free to turn 
to his own advantage: The treaty of 
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arbitration and friendship signed in 
1930 between himself and the goy- 
ernment of the now “independent” 
Iraq; similar treaties signed with the 
representatives of Transjordania in 
1933, and with King Faruk of Egypt 
three years later; a “live and let live” 
policy toward the ruler of the fertile. 
highland region of the Yemen, ad- 
joining the Asir and  danger- 
ously near Britain’s vital coaling sta- 
tion at Aden. Add to this the sting- 
ing rebuke administered to the pres- 
ent Premier of Italy by Mustapha Al 
Maraghi, recognized as the ecclesias- 
tical head of all Moslems everywhere. 
The Italian Dictator, on the occasion 
of his recent “triumphal” tour in 
Libya, (which, oddly enough, has 
since been granted a nominal inde- 
pendence) ventured some tactless re- 
marks _on his role as Liberator of 
Islam. Whereupon Mustapha Al- 
Maraghi replied, with vigor and un- 
mistakable emphasis: “Only a Mos- 
lem who believes in the religion of 
Mahomet and lives up to the laws 
of the Koran can be the defender or 
protector of Islam ... Moslems on 
the whole have never accepted from 
choice, nor will they ever voluntarily 
accept any non-Moslem as their guar- 
dian, defender or protector.” 


In saying these words, so full of 
warning, to “infidel” nations presum- 
ing to dictate to Islam, did Al- 
Maraghi turn eastwards to Mecca, 
joint capital with Riyadh of Sa’udi 
Arabia? Did he not know that ring- 
ing voice which, ten years before, 
spoke thus to Ibn Sa’ud’s friend, 
Ameen Rihani: 


““Who are the Arabs?’ he asked, 
with a spark in his eye, when I men- 
tioned his contemporaries. “We are 
the Arabs!’ he replied, striking the 
carpet with his bamboo stick. ‘We 
know well each other’, he continued; 
‘T know them all. The trouble with 
the Arab is that he will not do any- 
thing in which his own interest is not 
paramount. Add to this that the 
Arab has a bad trait—many bad 
traits—and he has fine qualities also 
—no worse and no better than other 
people. You see the truth... I have 
to be aware of my own people—those 
nearest to me. Treachery we have 
discovered among the closest of our 
allies ... Let us not muddle our heads 
with fine fancies. I, Ibn Sa’ud, what 
do I want? Two things are essen- 
tial to our State and our people, two 
fundamental things: religion and the 
rights inherited from our fathers. To 
these I add two things, which are 
deemed essential in these days: right 
relationship with the foreigner and 
right understanding among our- 
selves. .. 


“‘Hearken; I will tell thee . 
When we want something we have to 
fight for it. I will put my seal if 
Great Britain says, You must. But 
I will strike when I can!” 

Of such steel is Ibn Sa’ud, Sword 
of Islam, made. He will be worth 
the watching—if his foot does not 
slip. And if it does; if he dies, or 
fails of his stupendous purpose: there 
are his seventeen sons, being trained 
to carry on. And there is always 


Allah and the Koran. 
* * * 


SIBERIA—A VAST BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 39) 


past year and a half, thus showing 
that animals thought to be tradition- 
ally antagonistic can be developed into 
a harmonious family. He has gained 
the distinction of making Russia the 
only country to succeed in breeding 
valuable black sables in captivity, and 
he has sought to dispel superstitions 
based on ignorance by throwing scien- 
tific light on the actual facts. 

For the purpose of destroying 
superstitions, the Moscow Zoological 
Park gives concrete demonstrations 
of the theory of evolution. “One of 
our efforts is to shatter the old fables 
of creation,” explains Professor 
Monteifel. “The park is used as a 
laboratory in which experiments dis- 
prove the myth by showing how and 
why living beings developed from 
lower to higher stages. Futhermore, 
we are doing much original.and valu- 
able work. We have a roly-poly dog 
with shaggy black and white fur 
which is the result of crossing a 
Russian lyka, a Siberian dog, with 
the Australian dingo. Our purpose 
was to produce a superior hunting 
dog. We have also experimented with 
the flesh of the emu, hoping to intro- 
duce the bird to collective farms as 
a wholesome and appetizing food, 
since one bird will give 125 pounds 
of meat, and each egg, five inches 
long, weighing more than a pound and 
a hali, can serve half a dozen per- 
sons.” 

Several years ago, some specimens 
of the ondatra, a valuable water rat 
giving a splendid fur, were brought 
to Siberia from America and let 
loose in the Yengarensk Lake in 
Eastern Siberia. Other animals being 
introduced and experimented with are 
the muskrat, known formerly only in 
the United States where it is raised 
most profitably in Louisiana. the 
opossum and the rare Kamchatka 
sable, which has been crossbred with 
the Ural sable to produce a new and 
fine variety. 

Not all the rare animals in the 
Soviet Union come by hybridization 
or importation, for, while many of the 
fauna of Siberia and European _Rus- 
sia are akin to those of Central 
Europe, there are a number of species 
which are different from those in the 
rest of the world. In the Caucasian 
preserve, herds of rare aurochs, 
chamois and Caucasian reindeer are 
being cared for; in Georgian and 
Crimean preserves, the number of 
mouffions, the original of all domestic 
sheep, has grown in the last few 
years from sixty to seven hundred; 
and on the foothills north of Alazan 
in Georgia, the giant Caucasian stag, 
the tur, a kind of moufffon which lives 
in the most inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses, and the zebu, or domestic 
humped Indian bull, are sometimes 
seen. 

In the Chukot area there are 
Kamchatka bears, gluttons or wolver- 
enes, mountain sheep, Kamchatka 
woodcocks and rare types of seal; the 
hills of Siberia are filled with all 
kinds of animals from bears to white 
hares and from northern deer to fox; 
the Altai Mountains add their selec- 
- tion..of.-roebuck and panthers, while 
Trans-Caucasia contributes the Ben- 
gal tiger and the Northern Urals 
bring up the rear of the pageant with 


the antlered elk, the largest wild 
animal in the northern taiga. 

Birds also abound throughout the 
Soviet Union. In Siberia the four 
outstanding land birds are the ptarmi- 
gan, the snow-bunting, the snow-owl 
and the raven; on the large rookeries 
of the islands of the seas and oceans 
surrounding the Soviet Union there 
are bernicle geese, loons, grebes, 
smews, francolins and snipe; the state 
preserves near the Caspian Sea 
abound with flamingoes, pelicans, 
swans, woodgrouse and water-hen; 
and Leningrad vicinity alone boasts 
258 species of birds. 

While the rabbit is the most popu- 
lar animal hunted, the capercaillie or 
mountain cock, largest member of the 
grouse family and once well known, 
though now practically extinct in 
Scotland, is the most popular bird 
sought for by the Soviet workers on 
their holidays. An unusually wary 
bird normally, the male capercaillie 
during certain seasons perches on the 
highest branches of a tree and makes 
peculiar outcries and gestures, chal- 
lenging any other male in the vicinity 
to a duel, while the female of the 
species calmly feeds on the ground 
below. During this period, since the 
bird has neither eye nor ear for an 
approaching hunter, it-is open hunt- 
ing season for the capercaillie. 

Naturally, the Soviet Union is in- 
terested in developing its fur industry. 
Like America and Canada, Russia too 
has periodically closed seasons and 
protected game reservoirs. But unlike 
the United States, which produced 
more raw fur than any other country 
last year, Russia is much under- 
trapped and has not nearly made com- 
plete use of its fur resources. To 
build up the fur industry, Russia has 
organized collective farms in Euro- 
pean Russia as well as in Siberia. 
Astrakhan sheep, for instance, are 
now being scientifically bred on the 
Pseitukh Collective in the Azov-Black 
Sea territory; raccoons are being 
studied in a nursery in the Moscow 
region; nutria and black and silver 
fox are being raised in sovkhozes in 
the Moscow Province; and marten, 
nutria and American mink are being 
grown on the islands off the Far 
Eastern Coast. 

More interesting than any of these 
experiments is the sable farm at 
Pushkino near Moscow, where sables 
are being bred in captivity for the 
first time anywhere and where, it is 
hoped, they will soon breed as well as 
silver foxes. You see, the sable, which 
is smaller than the cat, is the most 
valuable animal in the world, more 
valuable even than the precious Rus- 
sian ermine. This living piece of soft 
gold has been the prey of Siberian 
hunters for centuries; in its pursuit, 
innumerable lives have been lost and 
around its capture innumerable 
legends have sprung up. Especially 
acute has the hunt for the sable been 
in the Barguzin Mountains near Lake 
Baikal, where the most valuable of all 
sables, the black Barguzin, lives. 

Sable hunters of the Barguzin 
region have used as bait in their traps 
snake roasted in honey, for the sable 
has a sweet tooth and the natives are 
experienced bee-keepers. They have 

(Continued on page 50) 


- the land off 
Come) spring / 


Nowadays the North-American tourist, is divided 
into two groups - those who have visited MEXICO 
and those who have not yet been there. 


Yes, the galaxy of notables who have recently 
sdjourned in Mexico City - present and former 
leaders of nations, educators whose names are 
known the world over, Major League Base-Ball 
teams, etcetera - have placed the Aztec metropolis 
very much on the front page. 


But the best propagandist that Mexico can ever 
expect to have is the man in the street in the role 
of a returning satisfied visitor - his name is legion. 
The fellow whose soul has been stirred by both 
the mystery of the Teotihuacan Pyramids and the 
fervor of a people carving their own destiny. The 
person who, even like you and I, can dream while 
gliding along in the Floating Gardens and realize 
that friendship will eventually make this, our world, 
a better world. This traveler, on the other hand, 
knows that the exchange renders a Mexican Holi- 
day cheaper than living at home. That, on a modest 
budget, he can include in his itinerary both 
cosmopolitan Mexico City and charming provincial 
towns and villages. 


The best way to travel to air-conditioned Mexico 
City is, of course, by rail - in air-conditioned com- 
fort. Fast international service with all the conven- 
iences available at home. 


See your travel agent about your Mexican 
summer vacation - or communicate with us direct 
for fare and general information. You will enjoy 
having our latest folder. 


G. Hawley, GA. 


e 201-L, North Wells Building - Chicago, IL. . = 
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VE NICE 
Unique Among the Great Cities of Italy 


announces 


From April to Nov—TINTORETTO EXHIBITION ~~ 
April 25th—Reopening of XVIIIth CENTURY MUSEUM at Ca’ Rezzonico 
July 10th to Sept. 3rd—THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES in the open 

Aug. 10th to Sept. 3rd—INTERNATIONAL CINEMA EXHIBITION at the 


Lido 
Sept. 7th to 14th—FIFTH INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL of MODERN MUSIC 
at the Lido 


> 


TOURIST CHECKS and LETTERS OF CREDIT 
100 LIRE FOR $4.75 
at all BANKS and TRAVEL AGENCIES 


> 


For information and descriptive literature apply to 
ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
NEW YORK: Palazzo d'Italia, 626 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Avenue. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Montgomery Street. 


Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con I’Estero, Rome, Italy. 


Make plans now for a glorious 
mountain and lake vacation in the 
friendly Berkshires! Here you'll find new 
thrills in sailing, bathing, fishing, riding and golf 

. new pleasures in the theatre, music festivals and 
social life... new comfort in picturesque inns and 
fast highways for motoring. And if you enjoy real New 
England hospitality, you'll be happy in the Berkshires! 


Mail coupon today for FREE VACATION BOOKLETS 
CO Scenic Berkshire O Berkshire Accommodations 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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SIBERIA—A VAST BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY 
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told tales of sables whose heads have 
been eaten by owls, sables which have 
evaded them day after day, till they 
fell in their snow-covered tracks, 
sables whose habits they did not 
understand and for whose pursuit 
they asked the help of the medicine 
men. 

Now, however, it is evident why 
there was so much difficulty in captur- 
ing the furry animal. No one ever 
suspected that the sable did not mate 
in the winter time since all other 
fur-bearing animals do. But bi- 
ologists have discovered that sables 
mate in the summer, that the embryo 
is fertilized and lies in a dormant 
condition till the winter when all the 
other animals mate and that then a 


pseudo-mating season sets in. Because 
of this discovery, it will be far easier 
to hunt sables hereafter. Besides, the 
sable fur farm is extremely optimistic 
about the possibilities of breeding 
sables in a small plot instead of 
having to chase the tiny animals ove 
wide forest areas. ; 

Animal ‘life is being studied for 
scientific purposes and in order to get 
the greatest yield out of it through- 
out all of the Soviet Union, but by 
far the most interesting work is being 
done in northern Siberia near the 
Arctic. As a student in a Moscow 
University said recently, “To the 
Russians, Siberia before the Revolu- 
tion was a threat; today it is a 
promise.” 


| ATRLINES ———_ 
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In addition to its extraordinary variety of animal life, Siberia possesses 


boundless wealth in grain, lumber and minerals. 


The opening up and de- 


velopment of this vast region is one of the most ambitious plans undertaken 
by the Soviet Union. 


THE YOUNGEST SEAPORT IN EUROPE 
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ment house terraces is balconies. Each 
apartment has one and some oi the 
larger ones two. Large courts filled 
with flowers, which do surprisingly 
well despite the hard winters, are 
characteristic of Gdynia apartment 
houses. Poles are inordinately fond 
of flowers. Roses thrive in Gdynia 
and there is one garden containing 
140 varieties. 

It is surprising to know that most 
of the business of the port is, con- 
ducted in English. In fact teachers 
of English in Gdynia haven’t time to 
accommodate ‘all those who would 
learn this language of their com- 
merce. One of the flourishing clubs 
is the English Club, consisting of 
Americans, British and a large seg- 
ment of English-speaking Poles. It 
has nearly three hundred members. 

What Gdynia means to Poland may 
be seen from the fact that in 1922 
her overseas trade was only seven 
per cent of her entire commerce. In 
1926 it had increased to twenty- 
seven per cent and by 1934 it had 
reached seventy-four per cent. There 
are fifty-five ships in Poland’s mer- 
chant marine, fourteen of which be- 
long to Poland’s trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice. Poland’s South American Line 
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has been so successful that two new 
high speed motor liners are to be 
built for that run. 

For the first time in her history, 
Poland’s flag is seen in the harbors 
of China, Japan, India, Africa, Pal- 


estine. It is a usual sight in Baltic 
ports, Germany, England, France, 
Italy, the Argentine, Brazil, the 


United States and Paraguay. Poland’s 
ships and those of other countries 
carried to and from Gdynia in 1935, 
6,814,000 tons of cargo. Which puts 
this adolescent port well up towards 
the top end of the class. 

“How did Poland get crews to start 
this prosperous merchant marine so 
suddenly?” That question was put 
to the writer the other day, and it is 
a proper question too because from 
1795 to 1918 there was no Polish na- 
tion and consequently no Polish ships. 
The answer is this: during all those 
years sons of Poland served as of- 
ficers and men in the merchant 
marines and navies of Russia, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and England. When 
their homes were incorporated in the 
reborn Poland, they became Polish 
citizens, and automatically Poland 
had a body of trained seamen. 


* * * 
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Ne te emcee meer 


FIVE CAPITALS 


OF SWITZERLAND 
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Leon Fraser, who lives in Basle and 


directs the shadow bank of interna- 
tionalism. 

Berne, the capital of the Swiss 
Confederation, is a city capable of 
great dignity and of international 
statesmanship but it is so bright, so 
charming in general and particular, 
so spectacular in location, so full of 
terrace cafés facing the Alpine snows 
and of night spots both in the beer 
hall style of Munich and the sidewalk 
genre of Paris that the traveler for- 
gets to take life seriously here. If 
he were inclined to do so the shaggy 
shuffling bears which are the cog- 
nizance of Berne would quickly up- 
set his gravity for they are the fun- 
niest beasts on four feet. 

As an international capital Berne is 
preeminent for having been host to 
the congress which founded the In- 
ternational Postal Union more than 
sixty years ago. A large and curi- 
ous monument in the park known as 
Kleine Schanze, adjoining the Fed- 
eral Palace, commemorates this event. 
The continents, in human form, fly 
around a great metal globe hand in 
hand and America is represented by a 
redskin savage, this being Europe’s 
orthodox idea of America then, if 
not now. 


Berne is built in the U of a great 
hairpin formed by the gorge of the 
River Aare which makes its ser- 
pentine way to join the Rhine just 
above Basle. This situation provides 
endless sites for parks, gardens, 
hotels and public buildings high above 
the river and the city takes full ad- 
vantage of its opportunities. The 
Federal Palace is the mighty chief of 
the public buildings and the wonder- 
ful stance of this imposing struc- 
ture makes up for a lack of original- 
ity in its architecture. Public ter- 
races provide splendid views of the 
distant Bernese Alps and in the fore- 
ground luxuriant gardens clothe the 
steep river bank. The capital city is 
close to the French-German language 
line, and not wishing to belittle any 
element of its tri-lingual population 
the Federal Palace resorts to Latin, 
calling itself, in a carven inscription, 
Curia Confoederationis. Helveticae. 


There are endless museums, and 
very fine ones in this city, but they 
suffer inevitable neglect because of 
the lighter and more obvious attrac- 
tions. Who can stir himself to look 
up paintings by Millet, Botticelli or 
the various Swiss artists, when the 
romantic arcades, the old guild 
houses and the quaint fountains of 
Bagpiper, Archer and Kindlifresser 
(ogre) are to be seen by merely 
walking the streets? Who can pos- 
sibly exert himself to look up the 
Natural History Museum, the Postal 
Museum or even the interesting 
museum of local history, similar to 
the Carnavalet in Paris, when some 
medieval oddity like the Beetle 
Tower or the Clock Tower catches 
the eye at every turn? The latter is 
the most beloved and familiar of all 
the old clock towers in Europe. Be- 
fore its ancient Zytglogge a crowing 
cock and marching bears announce 
each hour to crowds whom curiosity 
has drawn. 

The name of the city, pronounced 
in the German way, Bern, sounds al- 
most like Baren, plural of the word 


for bear, and an ursine note pervades 
the whole city in its decorations, its 
fountains, its café nomenclature and 
very decidedly in its bear pits. The 
ancestors of the present bears were 
given to the city by a duke of Lor- 
raine in 1508 and from that day to 
this the brown clowns have richly 
entertained Bernese citizens and their 
guests. The beasts eat incessantly 
whatever the crowd throws them and 
their appetites seem never to be sated. 
They work for their living, however, 
by going through their stock of antics 
all day long, dancing on their hind 
legs, lying on their backs with “arms” 
folded on their chests and so on. 

Locarno, capital of idealism, is the 
gorgeous embodiment of Ticino, 
Switzerland’s enchanting canton of 
Italian language, Italian cypresses 
and soft Italian skies. It is strange- 
ly neglected by travelers though its 
attractions fully match those of its 
busy sister Lugano, hostess to such 
myriads of exclamatory vacationists. 
I like Locarno better, perhaps because 
I am selfish and can indulge in a 
sense of personal possessiveness im- 
possible in a crowded popular center. 
I like its peaceful perfections, lapped 
by Lago Maggiore’s rippling waters, 
guarded by the giant Alps that tower 
above it. I like its lost valleys, the 
Valle Maggia and the Val Centovalli 
(Valley of a Hundred Valleys), each 
traversed by a brave electric train of 
typical Swiss cleanliness. The. for- 
mer valley finally becomes too steep 
for the train, then too steep for the 
post road, straggling ever on and up 
toward the eternal snows until it 
reaches that upland anomaly named 
Crin, the only German-speaking vil- 
lage which has managed to push its 
way south over the mountains into 
Italianate Ticino. 

I like, despite its triteness in pho- 
tography, that much pictured hillside 
church of Locarno, the Madonna del 
Sasso. It is one of the most ro- 
mantic structures in Europe and the 
fact that its likeness vies in familiar- 
ity with that of the Amalfi cloister 
and its brown robed monk should not 
detract from one’s delight in it. 


The international significance of 
Locarno from 1925 to date summons 
a picture of moral tragedy rarely 
equalled. On October 16, 1925, 
Austen Chamberlain achieved the tri- 
umph for which he had so long been 
toiling, a pact that guaranteed the 
peace of western Europe and pledged 
arbitration by Germany on all points 
of dispute between her and _ her 
neighbors. The international boun- 
daries established by the Treaty of 
Versailles were guaranteed by agree- 
ment, not by duress, and a strip of 
German territory bordering the Rhine 
was definitely demilitarized. The 
day of signature was Chamberlain’s 
birthday and was selected partly in 
tribute to him. Stresemann and 
Briand, two pillars of peace, signed 
the instrument as did Chamberlain 
for Great Britain, and Mussolini, 
none other, for Italy. 


The Spirit of Locarno became the 
talk of Europe and the hope of 
Europe. It set a new fashion in 
statesmanship. The words “allies’’ 
and “enemies” were barred from the 
conference rooms of Locarno. All 
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Heep the call of France...land of glamorous 
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TRAVEL THE WIDE 
WORLD OVER 


. .. and you’ll find the same essen- 
tials for perfect hotel living... 
every one a feature of The Barclay 


CONTINENTAL SERVICE 


The kind of service that is personal and human- 
ized—that is not just showy and ostentatious— 
that does everything for you almost without 
your knowing it. 


HOMELIKE ATMOSPHERE 


Created by intelligent care for your creature 
comforts ... By tasteful decorations and perfect 
appointments. . . By a smoothly coordinating 
management. . .By the opportunity offered 
sate guest for rest and relaxation when day is 
one. 


DISTINGUISHED CUISINE 


One that makes the best possible use of the cul- 
inary arts of Europe and America. . . That un- 
derstands how to tempt appetites with variety 
. . . That has the skill and takes the pains to 
make delectable even the simplest dishes. 


CONVENIENT LOCATION 


Near transportation terminals and important 
centers of amusement, shopping and _ business. 
The Barclay is situated in mid-town New York 
—only a step from Grand Central Station, a 
short walk to the fashionable shops of Fifth and 
Madison Avenues, a quick taxi ride to Broadway 
theatres and Manhattan’e smartest supper clubs. 


THE BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48T STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
George W. Lindholm, Manager 


FIVE CAPITALS 


OF SWITZERLAND 


(Continued from page 51) 


nations were friends. Various “little 
Locarnos” were soon discussed for 
the east of Europe, for the air and 
so on. Germany entered the League 
of Nations in 1926 and France, tard- 
ily to be sure, evacuated the Rhine- 
land. The Golden Era of Goodwill 
seemed to have set in, but it was of 
painfully short duration. Locarno 
cracked in 1933 and crashed about 
Europe’s ears in 1936 when Ger- 
many remilitarized the Rhineland. 
Since then the headlong race toward 
war has gone on with a fury never 
approached before 1914. 

Zurich, on its own lake, with a 
quarter of a million inhabitants, is 
thought of correctly as a great in- 
dustrial city, the business metropolis 
of the Confederation, but it is much 
more than that and vies astonishingly 
with Lucerne, Geneva and Interlaken 
as a holiday city. It comes near to 
beating them at their own game. 
Like each of them it is on the ef- 
fluent of a lake and this, to mv niind, 
adds immeasurable charm to these 
five Swiss cities as it does to Con- 
stance within the borders of Ger- 
many and to Annecy in Savoy. 

The River Limmat leaving Lake 
Zurich has a decided emerald tinge as 
it ducks smoothly under numerous 
bridges and rapidly gathers headway 
for its rush to join the Rhine. It is 
already tearing along at top speed 
when it passes the inviting terrace of 
the Café Globus located on an island. 
He who dallies here over coffee or a 
helles may feel or imagine the cool 
clean spray of it on his riverside 
cheek. 

Zurich is the city of Ulrich 
Zwingli who preached with force and 
courage in the pulpit of the ancient 
Gross-Minster, said by a persistent 
tradition to have been founded by 
Charlemagne. Not only was he a 
warrior of the pulpit, whose thunder- 
ings started the spiritual avalanche 
that made Switzerland predominantly 
Protestant, but he was likewise a 
warrior on the field of battle, being 
killed in action at Kappel in 1513 
while boldly leading his followers in 
a charge. 

Zurich deserves its popularity for 


its life of pleasure is not overshad- 
owed by its life of trade. The gay 
chat of the tourist is not silenced by 
the sales talk of the comvmis-voy- 
ageur. The flower shops of Bahnhof- 
strasse, specializing in roses and 
exotic orchids, are not surpassed by 
those of Paris itself. Zurich’s busy 
market squares and arcaded streets, 
especially -on the Limmat’s right 
bank, are not surpassed in _ pic- 
turesqueness by those of Italian 
towns and its lake front with the 
Burkli-Platz, the Alpen-Quai and the 
luxuriant arboretum, is not equalled 
—I think this is correct and fair— 
by the lake fronts even of Lucerne 
and Geneva. The lofty mountains are 
not nearby as in Lucerne’s case but 
they form a splendid white curtain 
hanging from the distant southern 
sky. 

Ziirich’s vast age makes Geneva, 
Berne. and even Basle seem very 
youthful. Numerous lacustrine finds 
have proved that lake dwellers had a 
settlement here before history’s cur- 
tain was ever drawn aside. The 
“modern” city was founded in 58 B.C. 
on the site of earlier Celtic fortifica- 


tions and named Turicum. Evolving: 


to Ziirich it was an important town 
before the Swiss Confederation was 
formed by the Rutli oath in 1291. The 
Swiss National Museum in Zurich, 
which seems to me the only “must- 
museum” in this land of scenery, dis- 
plays many remarkable relics of an- 
tiquity from the stone, bronze and 
iron ages, including a complete model 
of a lake village. In many shallow 
parts of the lake which now bears 
Zirich’s name a strange primitive 
community life existed long before 
Homer sang of Troy. 

It would be easy to continue the 
roster of Switzerland’s capitals but 
the thought must not be spun too fine. 
It is enough that this glorious Alpine 
land, hospitable, progressive, scenical- 
ly gorgeous, has proved through 
many centuries a sympathetic refuge 
to all those who have had an idea, 
or even a longing, too restless to be 
confined within the frontiers of na- 


tionalism. 
* x * 


Port of the Seven Evil Spirits 
Apology and Errata 


In our issue for December, 1936, 
we published an article by Major- 
General S. S. Butler, entitled “Port 
of the Seven Evil Spirits,’ a descrip- 
tion of Suakin and its neighborhood 
on the Red Sea. 

We very much regret that, with this 
Article, were four photographs, three 
on page 29 and one on page 31, which 
were not supplied to us by General 
Butler and were published in error. 
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The photograph, the caption be- 
neath which, suggests that it is of 
the Sudan Defence Force, is, in fact, 
of the Police Force. Furthermore, 
there are no giraffes within several 
hundred miles of Suakin. 

We tender our most sincere apol- 
ogies to Major-General Butler for the 
annoyance and inconvenience caused 
to ‘him. 

* * * 
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A COUNTRY WITHOUT POVERTY 
(Continued from page 15) 


Althing attended with their wives, 
“daughters and friends, for it was the 
place where men could exchange 
views on public questions and learn 
news from abroad. It was the center 
of national life. After lengthy dis- 
cussions of government matters, 
dances and exhibitions of physical 
prowess took place. Today Iceland 
still celebrates the opening of parlia- 
ment with similar entertainments. 
However, instead of the folk dances 
which delighted the members of the 
Althing of ancient Thingvellir, mod- 
ern Reykjavik attends tea dances at 
the Hotel Borg. 

The nation takes great pride in its 
educational program. Almost from 
its very inception the country stressed 
the necessity of education. Iceland 
was writing her sagas when Europe 
was in the Dark Ages. Throughout 
the centuries the high ideals ex- 
pressed in the sagas have been so 
consistently maintained that today, 
among Iceland’s many thousands of 
inhabitants, illiteracy is practically 
negligible. Within the city is the 
University of Reykjavik, with de- 
grees in theology, law, medicine and 
arts. Throughout the island schools 
are sO numerous as to occasion the 
statement that there are more sec- 
ondary schools here than among any 
other hundred thousand people in the 
world. 

The Icelanders are as familiar with 
their old sagas as they are with mod- 
ern literature. These people are 
proud of the fact that in their his- 
tory there has never been any man of 
prominence in any field who has not 
had a literary education. 


Possessing more hot springs than 
any other country, Iceland early 
learned to use its geysers and min- 
eral springs for heat and to harness 
its numerous waterfalls and streams 
for electricitv. The Icelander has to 
spend very little for fuel other than 
the initial expenditure for the instal- 
lation of pipes. 
ford the luxury of conservatories 
where fruit and flowers are grown 
the year round, and swimming pools 
where the children spend many happy 
hours. The swimming pools are 
healthful ones, it might be added, for 
certain curative minerals are found in 
the waters. Little has been done 
toward developing the country as a 
health resort, principally because of 
lack of capital. Yet in the future 
Iceland may become as famous for its 
waters, mud baths and “ale wells” as 
well-known continental spas. 

It is true that the residents of 
Reykjavik do not utilize the hot 
springs for cooking purposes, as do 
the people living in more remote dis- 
tricts, yet to the poorer class the cen- 
trally located community laundry is a 
great boon. Here an arched frame, 
fifteen to twenty feet in length and 
divided every few feet into sections, 
provides stalls where the women 
stand while they swish their clothes 
around in water near the boiling 
point. 

As we have said, this city of over 
thirty thousand people has no jail. 
It seems that the authentic date for 
the last serious crime was 1892. Nev- 
ertheless the country has not entirely 
succeeded in eradicating all loafers, 


Therefore he can af-' 


idlers and drunkards. In order to 
accommodate them, the government 
has established a “Working Home” 
not far from the capital. The cul- 
prit who spends a term in this insti- 
tution is not likely to care to repeat 
the experience, for he must work 
hard and he is deprived of the right 
to vote. 

That there is no unemployment in 
Iceland is due largely to the country’s 
marine wealth. Fish and fish prod- 
ucts form about ninety per cent of 
the island’s exports and _ provide 
steady occupation for both men and 
women. Cod fish, for example, must 
be salted, washed, resalted and dried 
before it can be shipped. 

The larger part of Iceland is a 
grim and uninhabitable region com- 
posed of mountains, sandy areas, lava 
fields and glaciers. Only about one- 
quarter of the total area of the land 
remains for agriculture and for the 
grazing of sheep, cattle and horses. 
Except for bush and mountain ash, 
Iceland is a treeless land. Therefore 
the government is making many ex- 
periments in forestry. The cultiva- 
tion of trees to replace forests hewn 
down for firewood by the early set- 
tlers is rapidly increasing. 

Perhaps the most striking thing 
about Iceland is the rapidity with 
which it has undergone transforma- 
tions during recent years. In the be- 
ginning of the century the country 
had practically no equipment for 
modern life. Since then hundreds of 
miles of new roads have been built, 
new schools have been established 
everywhere, the fishing fleet has been 
organized and modernized and a 
large mercantile fleet now carries Ice- 
land’s products to many parts of the 
world. 

We have already spoken of the 
thoroughness with which the Ice- 
landers have attacked the problem of 
education. Very wisely they are de- 
voting special attention to courses in 
agriculture, navigation, mechanics and 
domestic science. The University is 
only twenty-five years old but actual- 
ly the country has not been without a 
seat of higher learning since the 
twelfth century. Iceland may boast, 
therefore, of being -one of the oldest 
centers of learning in Europe. 


Although Iceland is a barren and 
treeless country, the city of Reyk- 
javik is not without many charming 
garden restaurants. Forcing houses 
heated by water from the innumer- 
able hot springs make it possible to 
grow an abundance of fruit and 
beautiful flowers which we associate 
with warmer countries. 

In Reykjavik’s delightful garden 
restaurants people gather for tea or 
for supper. The crowds in this 
northern metropolis are as well 
dressed as those one sees in most 
European capitals. 

As the visitor leaves this flourish- 
ing little island he carries away im- 
pressions of a modern and progres- 
sive city, of an intelligent, hospitable 
people and of a government that is 
far-sighted and intelligent. He also 
takes with him memories of trans- 
lucent blue waters, snow-capped 
mountains and volcanic landscapes 
which have been centuries in the 
making. 
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NO OTHER ITINERARY 
OFFERS ALL THIS: 


Only full-length Both Hemispheres route . . . only cruise that makes 
possible visits to both Victoria Falls and fabulous Angkor! Agra, 
Delhi, Fatehpur Sikri included . . . plus the new, first-time port of 
Tourane, for an included excursion that will rival Angkor itself: 
to Hue, wondrous capital of Annam, in French Indo-China! Study 
the full itinerary: from New York January 6 to Trinidad... 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) ... St. Helena . . . Capetown, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban, (South Africa) ... Madagascar... 
Seychelles ... India... Ceylon... Penang, Singapore (Straits 
Settlements) ... Bangkok (Angkor) ... Java... Bali... Borneo 
... Philippines... French Indo-China . .. Hongkong, Shanghai, 
Chinwangtao for Peiping (China) .. . Korea . . . Nagasaki, 
Miyajima, Kobe, Yokohama (Japan) ... Honolulu, Hilo (Hawaii) 
... California ... Canal Zone ... to New York May 31. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER SHIP! 


A world cruise, unlike a transatlantic crossing, has a limited mem- 
bership. You really live in the ship .. . you want a home, a club — not 
a huge hotel. The Franconia was built for world-cruising .. . built as 
large as a ship can be, to enter the world’s exotic harbors — but 
with a yacht-like intimacy — without long empty spaces to trav- 
erse. She has not only swimming pools, garden lounges, all facilities 
for luxurious leisure . . . but special provision for coolness in the 
tropics. Her very staff are specialists. Many of them have been 
around the world 13 times. Their native language is your own — 
but they speak others. They are world-cruise experts of the two 
oldest travel organizations on land and sea! 


CHOICEST ACCOMMODATIONS ARE USUALLY BOOKED 


EARLY ... RATES: $1900 UP INCLUDING SHORE 
EXCURSIONS. SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EUROPE 
BY MOTO 
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If you are going to Europe this 
summer you should have a copy of 
the free booklet describing this mod- 
ern method of seeing the Old World. 

Whether you travel independently 
or “conducted”, this booklet will tell 
you how to tour Europe profitably, 
comfortably, conveniently. 

24 different routes with departures 
every Monday during the summer. 11 
to 44 days, Paris to Paris. 


$118 up 


Secure your copy of the booklet at once 
from your local agent or 


JAMES BORING CO. Inc. 


655 5th Ave., New York 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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SUPER-HIGHWAYS FOR THE THIRD REICH 
(Continued from page 31) 


and common safety and the rules of 
common courtesy. There are patrols 
to take care of that. The Autobahn is 
not provided with night illumination. 
Billboards or other forms of out- 
door advertising are prohibited. Fi- 
nally, none but motorists actually in 
their cars are permitted to be on the 
motorway. Cyclists and pedestrians 
are dealt with as trespassers. 

The first stage of the Autobahn 
system includes the building of ap- 
proximately 5,000 miles of speedways 
under a Six Year Plan. More than 
1,000 miles have already been com- 
pleted ready for use at the present 
writing. The stupendous cost of the 
project was a national financial prob- 
lem that could not be lightly met by 
any government. An original credit 
of 350,000,000 marks was used up in 
phenomena!ly short order. At the end 
of 1935, the total grant for motor- 
ways construction had to be advanced 


to one billion marks! Annual con- 
tracts to the value of 800,000,000 
marks ($320,000,000 at current ex- 


change), have been issued. For new 
bridges alone, 500,000 tons of steel 
will be required. A single bridge on 
the Dresden-Chemnitz sector of the 
network, just completed, is 1200 feet 
long, 210 feet high and 72 feet wide. 
To build the pillars 60,000 tons of 
material were required. 

This mighty road-building plan 
would be impossible had the govern- 
ment to contend with the strenuous 
and natural opposition usually en- 
countered from the railroads, whose 
sources of income from transporta- 


tion are thus endangered. In Ger- 
many, the case is different. The 
German railways have long been 


nationalized and the administrations 
of rail and road have now been 
merged into one. 

There is one particularly impor- 
tant fact about Germany’s new motor 
highways which cannot be neglected 
—their military significance. Modern 
armies are highly mechanized and 
they must be capable of swift move- 
ments in many directions. Railroads 
are no longer sufficiently flexible or 
sufficiently efficient. Tanks, armored 
cars and truck loads of men, fighting 
equipment and supplies require broad 
concrete highways. When Germany 
completes her elaborate network of 
Autobahnen, she will have the finest 
highways of this kind in Europe. 


The significance of these motor roads, 


has not failed to alarm members of 
the French General Staff. After a 
careful analysis of Germany’s new 
motor roads, General Serrigny wrote 
recently in an article which was 


republished in the Living Age: 
“Think of the power of such a 


On 


transportation system! these 


routes of the future, and indeed of 
the present, trucks, each carrying 
thirty men and traveling two abreast 
at a constant speed of sixty kilo- 
meters an hour and spaced fifteen 
meters apart, would make it possible 
to transport 72,000 men an hour, as- 
suming that half of the trucks are 
used for material. No more slow 
embarkations nor tedious stops in 
railway stations; not even ‘bottle 
necks’ are to be feared. For each 
highway is large enough to permit 
three vehicles to travel on it side by 
side, and to pass without difficulty 
any vehicle which has broken down. 
The mechanized weapons of the army 
can be shifted from the right wing 
to the left, from one theater of 
operations to another with a speed 
unheard of before. The speed of 
maneuvers can be increased tenfold 
without increasing in proportion the 
difficulties of supply; on the contrary, 
the Hitler Government estimates that 
the use of the highways, thanks to 
the perfection of their plan, to the 
quality of their pavement, and to the 
uniformity of the speed that one can 
make on them, should in time of war 
permit a saving of 30 per cent on 
gasoline, of 40 per cent on tires, and 
of 25 per cent on repairs.” 

However, it is the consideration 
given by the German government in 
the construction, landscaping and 
routing of the Reichsautobahnen that 
most interests the visiting motorist. 
These motorways conform to certain 
geographical and cultural needs. 
They not only lead to cultural cen- 
ters, but they also carry the motorist 
amidst living history and _ vibrant 
beauty. Engineer, woodsman and 
landscape architect have all worked 
together to harmonize nature and 
science. 

In nearly every instance these 
routes connect up with centuries-old 
historical roads. For example, the 
Autobahn that begins up north at the 
Dutch border continues by way of 
Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Regens- 
burg to Passau. The entire route 
generally follows the course of the 
Rhine and is rich in tourist tradi- 
tions. It corresponds as well to the 
ancient trade road from the Nether- 
lands to the Balkans and Constanti- 
nople, via the Rhine and the Danube. 
Another Autobahn parallels the old 
highway leading from the seaports of 
Flanders to Poland and the Ukraine. 
Finally, we may follow the medieval 
tradeway extending from the Baltic 
Sea across the Brenner Pass to the 
Mediterranean, beginning at Koenrigs- 
berg and passing directly through 
Stettin, Berlin, Leipzig and ending at 


the frontier near Munich. 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS 
OF THE MODERN WORLD 


Rockefeller Center, 48th to 51st Sts., 
5th. to 6th Aves., New York City 


SEE EVERYTHING VIA 


GUIDED TOUR... It conducts you 
quickly to chief points of interest, in- 
cluding all buildings, Radio City Mu- 
sic Hall and 70-story Observation 
Roofs.ois..si.ccaleeic sls coe eee $1 


SKY GARDEN TOUR... Visit to 5 


landscaped roof-tops, including Gar- 
dens of the Nations ............ 50c 


OBSERVATION ROOFS afford most 
thrilling view of New York City ..40c 


Write for illustrated pamphlet 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
OBSERVATION ROOFS 


ADVENTURE 


IN THE 
AUSTRIAN TYROL 


Taste romance in gothic Inns- 
bruck, in the hoary Inn towns; 
relax in Seefeld, Igls, Kitz- 
buehel; know the merry, vivid - 
life, the quaint customs, cosy 
inns, of the beautiful side val- 
leys of this rugged Alpine land. 
Austria is overnight from all 
ports and very inexpensive. 
Railway reductions up to 80%. 
FESTIVALS: Vienna, June 6-20; 
Danube, July 16-21; Salzburg, July 24 
August 31; Woerthersee, July 10-August 


21; Passion Plays at Thiersee, Sundays, 
July, August, early September. 


Consult your travel agent today or 


AUSTRIAN 


STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
Dept. T 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OLD RUSSIA ON THE FRONTIER OF THE NEW 


(Continued from page 25) 


spontaneously; that American hym- 
nology left much to be desired and 
could do well by adopting. or adapt- 
ing the folk carols. There was much 
whispering back and forth, for Es- 
thonian folk music is almost entirely 
secular in theme, however much it 
may have been influenced by the 
Church in its musical development. 
That common men should compose 
songs on sacred subjects outside the 
jurisdiction of the Church and in 
them express ideas that are almost 
heretical in their over-simplification 
caused a considerable stir. 

Later, when my husband sang 
Negro spirituals, mild surprise was 
transformed into amazement. The 
rhythmic quality of the Negro music 
delighted the Archbishop; the trans- 
lation of the lyrics into Russian 
aroused his interest profoundly. He 
asked me many questions about the 
Negro’s attitude toward religion and 
his understanding of Christian teach- 
ing, questions which I tried to answer 
with a discussion of “Green Pas- 
tures.” 

The Archbishop listened, nodding 
and smiling. Finally, he said: “If I 
understand you correctly, the Negro 
thinks of God the Father as black, 
and God the Son as black. All the 
saints are also black, are they not? 
I think I understand. But then the 
Devil .. . He must be white?” 


In the villages round Petseri the 
Setu people live. They form a sepa- 
rate tribe and speak their own dialect, 
compounded of Esthonian and Rus- 
sian, but bearing far stronger re- 
semblance te Esthonian. In a section 
that is almost entirely Russian, even 
after eighteen years of Esthonian 
independence, these people retain 
their own peculiar customs and their 
own language. 


The village of Kolovina lies five 
miles from Petseri. The two local 
newspaper correspondents took us 
there—not in a sleigh, as we had 
hoped, but in a -baby Ford, which 
hopped and skidded over the icy road. 
When it finally stalled in a snowbank, 
we were delighted to leave the driver 
to his own devices and walk the rest 
of the way. The isbas and barns, 
built in the Russian style, remind one 
of the American log-cabin. Wood is 
plentiful in Esthonia but saws have 
to be imported: therefore it is far 
cheaper to build a house out of whole 
logs of birch or pine. 


Through backyards and _ over 
fences, we made our way to the isba 
of the aged, toothless, and renowned 
folk singer—Ir6 Luik. The mistress 
of the house had not yet returned, 
but her daughter bade us welcome 
into the warmth of a honse the larg- 
er part of which was filled with the 
Russian stove. On this stove lay a 
man, whose face was hidden by a 
sheepskin coat. I later discovered 
that he was the son-in-law of the 
family—not a Setu, but a Russian— 
and that he was ashamed to show his 
face because he had fallen on the 
road the night before while under 
the influence of aqua vita. As a re- 
sult he had removed the better part 
of the skin covering his nose. 

Ir6 Luik, in the severe white head- 
dress of a married woman and the 
flared, gayly embroidered sheepskin 


coat turned leather-side out, entered 
swiftly, and immediately went into 
conversation with our Esthonian 
friends without even so much as a 
nod in our direction. When trans- 
lated, her fifteen-minute harangue 
signified that she made us welcome 
and bade us take seats. 

Other women came and joined in 
the conversation. They, too, wore 
the costume of their tribe. Men in 
sheepskins and men in the uniform 
of the Esthonian Army brought their 
condolences to him whose nose looked 
as though it had been chewed by a 
dog. At length a hush fell over the 
room and Iro Luik intoned the first 
line of a song, the others repeating 
it after her with slight variations. 
This was a song of greeting, her first 
formal recognition of our presence: 
she sang the story of our voyage 
across ocean and land, the tale of our 
visit to Kolivina. Iré Luik has com- 
posed many songs in her lifetime. 
The lyrics are either rhymed or al- 
literated, according the inspiration of 
the moment; the melodies are mel- 
odies she has heard or melodies that 
resemble those she has heard. “Some 
of the women have finer voices than 
Iré Luik.” our friends proudly ex- 
plained, “but there is no one in all 
the district who can make up so 
many songs, so quickly and so well.” 

We had waited a long time to hear 
these women sing (among the Setu 
people, as well as among the Esthoni- 
ans generally, the women are the 
singers; among the Finns, it is the 
men). But now we were rewarded 
with many songs—songs of teasing 
and songs of greeting; songs for 
weddings and songs for feast days; 
songs of joy and songs of sorrow: 
but no love songs, for the Esthonians 
will not say “lover,” preferring the 
words “sister” or “brother.” 


The Setu folk songs have the sus- 
tained monotony of a chant when the 
singers, or chanters, are more con- 
cerned with the self-hypnosis of one 
sound often repeated than with the 
intricate business of pleasing an audi- 
ence. Indeed, these women paid us 
the subtle compliment of being utter- 
ly unaware of our presence, while ob- 
viously singing for our special bene- 
fit. After the song of greeting, they 
went on in their own way, as though 
we had long since taken our leave. 
There is a strange monotony in these 
tunes, and a strange similarity among 
them, so that it was often difficult for 
us, not understanding the words, to 
catch the mood—whether sad or gay 
—from the melody. The tunes, sim- 
ple as they were, proved almost im- 
possible to remember. The method 
of singing was the same in all the 
songs as in the original song of greet- 
ing—one person, generally Iro Luik, 
taking the part of leader or narrator, 
and the others coming in on the sec- 
ond line of each verse. The whole 
process was strangely reminiscent of 
hymn singing in the rural churches 
of the Southern Appalachians. 


The singing had been going on for 
some time when we noticed that the 
isba was crowded and that more and 
more people kept coming in all the 
time. Finally, Ir6 Luik and_ her 
women stopped enhausted and asked 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Southbound from the cosmopolitan scenes of reconstructed 
Moscow and Leningrad, this year’s traveler in the U.S.S.R. 
surveys two decades of Soviet progress. Through express 
trains speed to Kiev and to Kharkov, throbbing industrial cen- 
ters of rich and colorful Ukraine . . . region of vast collective 
farms. More southerly still lies the Black Sea . ... where the 
entire Soviet coast line, from Odessa to Batum, in South 
Caucasus, is being converted into a great national system of 
rest homes and recreational resorts. To the east rises the 
mighty Caucasus range, where Tblisi (Tiflis), 
Yerevan are the capitals of picturesque and thriving republics. 
All of this, and with many variants, may be seen on itineraries 
easily fitted into any Europe travel plans. A highlight of the 
travel season will be the Fifth Soviet Theatre Festival, in 
Moscow, September | to 10. 
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providing all transportation on tour in the 
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Every Camera User 
Can Now Own An 


INSTOSCOPE 


Exposure Meter 


$ep.60 


Sole Leather Case 50c 


A NEW low price, made possible by modern 
manufacturing methods, brings this simple, 
yet exact visual meter within the budget of 
eyery photographic fan. 

The Instoscope is small and 
is nothing to ‘‘disappear,’’ to ‘‘guess,’’ 
“assume.’’ No rings to turn, to slide, 
set. There is no starting point to bother 
about. The scales are ever clear, non-cor- 
rosive, permanent. 


Put the Instoscope to work at once, and no- 
tice the improvement in your picture results. 


Can be used with any camera. 
Mail orders filled. Write Dept. TRI. 
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World’s Largest FORD Camera Supply 
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Nova Scotia fisherman mending his nets 


“THIS IS THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE” 


Ramsay MacDonald, 
former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


This is Acadia, where men still harvest the sea 
and the land as did their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers. Quiet is the countryside where can be 
heard the tolling of Acadian church bells as they 
blend into the distant skirling of a Highlander's 
bagpipes. Here is the forest primeval where the 
still fragrance of the great pines is eternally 
stirred by cool winds from the ocean. This is the 
land where the three-century-old dikes tne 
French built still hold back the mighty Tides of 
Fundy, Here are the great Atlantic ports which 
the Grand Banks fishermen call home and to the 
east ate the mountains that rise from the sea. 
This is a land of peace: economically and easily 
reached by steamship, rail or motor. The hospi- 
tality of a friendly people awaits you in this 
province by the sea, 23 hours from New York 
and overnight from Boston. 


GOVERNMENT BUREAU 
OF INFORMATION 


145 HOLLIS STREET HALIFAX, N. S. 
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if my husband would not sing some 
songs from overseas. 

The music of the white man was 
accepted with nods and whisperings, 
but the Negro spirituals brought 
forth an entirely unéxpected reaction, 
I had not attempted to explain the 
nature of the spirituals to the group 
in Kolovina, feeling sure that by the 
time my vague and feeble elucidations 
were translated from Russian into 
Esthonian and from Esthonian into 
Setu, very little of the original mean- 
ing, such as it was, would reach our 
hosts. Furthermore, I had already 
become convinced of the futility of 
all explanations. 

The very first chorus of “My Soul 
Is a Witness for My Lord” brought 
Ird Luik to her feet. She raised her 
hands over her head in the best Afri- 
can manner and started doing a short, 
jerky step round in a circle. The 
other women followed suit; the circle 
grew larger, covered the entire floor- 
space; the tsba shook, and the drunks 
by the stove stopped talking. Thus 
did the Setu women of southeastern 
Esthonia, weighted down with sheep- 
skin coats and silver trinkets weigh- 
ing up to ten pounds, dance as they 
might have danced in Charleston or 
the Congo—a perfectly rhythmic cake- 
walk that lasted as long as the singer 
could keep back an almost irresistible 
shout of laughter. 

‘s we walked across the fields 
where the best flax in all the world 
is grown, the men and women and 
children in front of Iré Luik’s house 
sang a song of farewell, bidding the 
ocean to treat us kindly and the sea- 
demons to spare us. 

On our return to Tallinn, the cap- 
ital of Esthonia, we realized how 
sharply it contrasted with the humble 
villages we had visited. If you will 
walk through the central part of this 
Baltic city, the section that lies inside 
the medieval wall and battlements, 
what you will see is not Byzantine or 
Russian—with the exception of the 
Greek-Orthodox cathedral—but thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth-cen- 
tury Gothic. Here, on the southern 
shore of the Bay of Finland, Gothic 
architecture is definitely Germanic in 
influence, rather than French or Ital- 
ian—but purified and etherealized. 
Behind the simple facades, unadorned 
with sculpture or statuary, you will 
come upon some magnificent hand- 
carved pews and cenotaphs. 


A huge boulder weighing many tons 
was ejected from the crater and car- 
ried by the flood to within a few 
miles of the northwest entrance of 
the Park. 

With national attention thus fo- 
cussed upon Mount Lassen as the only 
active volcano within the boundaries 
of the United States, Congress in 
1916 set aside an area of 163 square 
miles as a National Park, in which 
is included Lassen Peak and the sinis- 
ter pile called the Cinder Cone. 

According to a Geographical Sur- 


vey bulletin, Lassen Peak began 


OLD RUSSIA ON THE FRONTIER OF THE NEW 
(Continued from page 55) 


I am no student of architecture; 
yet I dare recommend Tallinn as one 
of the most interesting open-air 
museums in all of Europe. For the 
Esthonians have preserved their an- 
cient buildings, using the old to ful- 
fill the needs created by modern 
times. They have preserved not only 
their public buildings, palaces, castles, 
battlements and ramparts, but also 
the dwellings of private citizens, the 
tiny shops and that famous clubhouse, 
the House of the Black Heads, a 
guild of bachelor merchants which 
played an important role in the Han- 
seatic League. The Black Heads still 
carry on in the building and in the 
tradition that they inherited from 
their medieval merchant-predecessors. 

The Town Hall—dating back to the 
thirteenth century—is the focal point 
for a network of narrow streets 
winding their precarious, \ cobble- 
stoned way between the steep-roofed 
buildings. -A young, aggressive mid- 
dle class built them; an ‘older, 
wearier, but still aggressive middle 
class dwells in them and _ protects 
them. (God help the ill-advised 
young vandal who lets loose in Tal- 
linn, Esthonia: it would be better for 
him to set fire to the newest apart- 
ment building than to injure or de- 
face the humblest of these veteran 
structures within the city wall.) 

Outside the city wall lies the Rus- 
sian section—that part of the city 
built between 1710 and 1918. Wood- 
en buildings, squat, badly designed; 
tiny courtyards with the inevitable 
picket fence; and above them all, the 
Greek-Orthodox cathedral, built at 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on the site of a verv ancient 
church destroyed by fire. The cathe- 
dral is proudly enthroned in the heart 
of the old city, its Byzantine cupolas 
dominating the delicate purity of St. 
Olatf’s Gothic spires. 

Bevond that is the new city: apart- 
ment buildings, fifteen-story “sky- 
scrapers,” and the Corso café, where 
your friends will surely take you. 

Tallinn, preserving the old, is still 
determined to take the best that the 
new age seems to offer—Tallinn, the 
Lutheran capital of a Lutheran, west- 
ward-looking country. But beyond 
Tallinn, to the southeast, lies that bit 
of old Russia—the district of Petseri, 
a fragment of a civilization that is 
vanishing forever. 


TWO-WHEELING THROUGH THE CLOUDS 
(Continued from page 43) 


building in the Eocene period, per- 
haps 55,000,000 years ago, but owes 
most of its present height and bulk 
to accretions of the considerably less 
remote Pliocene and Miocene ages. 
The volcanic center originally de- 
veloped around a_ mile-in-diameter 
crater of which the principal feature 
surviving is the present Brokeoff 
Mountain, 9,230 feet in height or 
about 1,200 feet less than Mount 
Lassen. 

The recently completed Lassen 
Loop Highway, connecting the south- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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For the A.P.* and His Camera — 
(*Amateur Photographer) 


Today’s perfection and universal 
availability of films make the 
photographer’s life very easy. The 
cameras are advanced to be very, 
very small, very efficient, and quick 
on the trigger. Coupled range 
finder or reflecting devices have 
made the focusing mechanical and 
cocksure,. So there is only one 
single problem left to the judge- 
ment of the photographer, namely: 
the adjustment for correct ex- 
posure. 

The light is ever changing, the 
subjects are ever reflecting a dif- 
ferent amount of picture making 
rays. Were it not for exposure 
meters, there would have remained 
one hazard in picture making. It 
is indeed disappointing to take a 
picture anywhere and then find that 
Over-exposure or, worse still, 
under-exposure has ruined the 
negative, and only a very dismal 
print is the result of all the trouble. 
If such a mistake happens on a 
travel, then many a time an ever 
so desirable opportunity is lost for 
ever. The shot can simply not be 
repeated over again; the disap- 
pointment is keen. 

There are exposure meters of all 
kinds and prices. Every one, even 
the simplest gadget, is helpful to 
some extent. Electric exposure 
meters, like the Photoscope and 
the Weston, are, of course, at the 
head of present day perfection. 
However, there are _ splendid, 
simple, small, low-priced visual ex- 
posure meters which are definitely 
of very great accuracy and sim- 
plicity. 

Again there are quite a number 
on the market. One of them, which 
is a meter and not a gadget and 
guess-assister, which is so small 
that it fits in the vest pocket, and 
which permits presetting the film 
speed and requires no other ad- 
justment, nor calculation, nor turn- 
ing, nor switching, has been put 
recently into the reach of every 
amateur at the price of only $2.60. 

It is the Instoscope which reads 
directly, one-handed, and correctly. 
It is simple to use and very simple 
to explain. At any rate, whatever 
your preference in the exposure 
meter field, whatever your purse, 
don’t spoil your travel by exposure 
failure. 


A penny postal addressed to A.P., c/o 
TRAVEL, 116 East 16th St., N.Y.C., 
will bring information you need to help 
improve your photography. 
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eastern with the northwestern en- 
trance of the Park, is one of the finest 
pieces of mountain road construction 
in the country. The crest of the 
divide, at an elevation of 8,512 feet, 
was the highest point which I 
reached with my bicycle in all of my 
trip. The six miles of winding high- 
way from the boundary to Lake 
Emerald lie wholly within the 
original Brokeoff Crater. The peak of 
that name rises sharply on the left, 
forming an _ especially favorable 
yantage for the Fire Ranger’s Look- 
out Station which now crowns its 
shattered summit. Fumaroles, mud 
pots and small geyserlike formations 
occur along this section of road, their 
brightly colored formations striking 
the eye no less strongly than their 
sulphurous odors assail the nostrils. 

The Ranger with whom I lunched 
at the Summit Station took me under 
his wing for the rest of the day. The 
barren crest of Lassen was only a 
two-mile walk over a steep but well- 
graded trail. The broken and terribly 
jumbled-up crater is still mostly filled 
with the chaotically tossed fragments 
of the lava “lid” which was lifted 
and dropped back by the great gas ex- 
plosions of 1915. With no regularity 
of form, a few lazy jets of steam 
sizzling up through the last of the 
previous winter’s accumulation of 
snow warn that fires are still alight 
under the subterranean boilers. Vol- 
canologists believe that Lassen may 
be counted upon for one or two more 
explosive pop-offs before joining 
Shasta, Hood and Rainer in the com- 
pletely extinct class. 

Due to its comparative isolation and 
the clear visibility almost always 
obtaining, the view from the summit 
of Lassen is one of the most striking 
anywhere in the whole Sierra-Cascade 
chain of peaks. Shasta’s snowy mas- 
sif bulks solidly against the northern 
horizon, while over its shoulders are 
the tips of peaks which peer down 
into the lucent depths of Crater 
Lake on the other side. A full 200- 
mile sweep of the Sacramento Valley 
stretches like a relief map to the west, 
with the brown-green wall of the 
coast looming beyond. Southward are 
the guardian sentinels of Tahoe and 
Yosemite, floating above a purple 
haze. Across the lakes and valleys of 
the Susan River basin the desert 
peaks of Nevada are etched sharp 
against the turquoise eastern sky. 

The fantastic Cinder Cone—black 
as a priest’s hat and almost as regu- 
lar in form—lies to the northeast, at 
the tip of a multicolored fan of vol- 
canic ejecta. Active as late as 1850, 
flows from the base of the present 
cone spread out to dam what was 
then an unnamed sheet of water, to 
form what are now called Butte and 
Snag Lakes. Remains of trees grow- 
ing before the raising of the water 
level appear as dark blobs beneath the 
mirror-like surface. . ‘ 

The ride to the main highway at 
Redding afforded almost continuous 
coasting for its whole fifty miles of 
length and four thousand feet of 
descent. The arterial road ascended 
gradually to Castle Crags before turn- 
ing up sharply for the winding climb 
to Weed, at the base of Mount 
Shasta. Another long series of coasts 
through a broken plateau country 
and the valley of the turbulent Kla- 


math led on up to the mile-high pass 
of the Siskiyous, then down _ into 
Oregon over a grade that wound and 
twisted like a coiled snake past a 
sea of pea-green pear orchards, bend- 
ing under a bumper crop of luscious 
fruit. 

At Medford I left the main high- 
way again and followed an almost 
level road northeast to the valley of 
the Rogue. Huge Chinook salmon— 
gleaming crescents of silver in the 
light of the declining sun, were leap- 
ing all along the foam-white rapids 
of the turbulent river, with frequent 
fishermen trying to lure them in the 
shallows. I missed my grab for the 
gills of the three-foot beauty which 
lurked in my swimming eddy below 
Camp California, but the manager 
solaced me with a plate-sized steak 
cut from the belly of a big Silverside 
which had risen to his spinner an 
hour previously. Rich enough to fry 
in its own fat, it was a dish fit to 
tickle the palate of a sybarite. 

For all of the sixty or seventy miles 
to the Park boundary the smooth 
pine-shaded road ascended at an aver- 
age rate of less than a hundred feet 
to the mile. Then, at Administration 
Headquarters, it began climbing in 
swinging spirals up the steep wall of 
the ancient volcano of Mazama, the 
subsidience of which is held respon- 
sible for the existence of the present 
lake. Attaining at last the 7,000-foot 
rim, the sheet of lucent turquoise 
which is Crater Lake—the world’s 
most brilliantly colored sheet of water 
—flashed its vivid welcome from the 
other side. With a nip of frost in the 
air in spite of the forest fires black- 
ening the heavens to the south, I was 
glad to turn to the comfortable Lodge 
for shelter rather than the open camp. 

There was a storm barging across 
the lake as I started off on my long 
coast to the Klamath Highway, but 
after a Park Ranger had obligingly 
dropped me beyond a rough stretch of 
torn-up road near the eastern en- 
trance, I sped on swiftly. Hardly had 
the fantastic Canyon of the Hoodoos 
flashed by than I had swung into the 
New Central Oregon Highway and 
headed due north. With no water in 
the forbidding jack-pine wilderness 
and the nearest settlement many miles 
ahead, I was glad indeed, as night 
and the storm descended together, 
to accept the shelter of the shack of 
an old prospector who was just set- 
ting up a service station at the corner 
of his claim. 

There was an inch of snow in the 
water-pails in the morning, and it took 
brisk pedaling to keep bare knees 
warm until the rising sun got above 
the wall of the pines. Coasting across 
a lava-splotched half-desert plateau, 
I reached the sawmill town of Bend 
on the swift Deschutes just as the 
setting sun was flashing helio signals 
from the glaciers of the lofty volcanic 
cones of the Cascades. 

A pause at the astonishing gorge of 
Lost River, spanned by what is said 
to be the highest highway bridge in 
the world, broke another long down- 
ward coast the next morning, but the 
final ten miles to the Columbia were 
against a head-wind so strong that 
I frequently found myself forced to 
bear hard on the pedals while riding 
down grades which must have aver- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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in New York an 
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Living 
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Northern cruise or a trip in this 
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BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 
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aged as much as six or 
Cent, 

I slept that night at the mouth of 
the John Day River, the guest of an 
old pioneer who had put me up at the 
same historic spot when I boated 
down the Columbia from Canada 
fourteen years previously. The next 
morning the wind which I had fought 
so hard the day before was squarely 
behind my back and blowing at almost 
gale velocity. When I found that it 
was driving me along at five or six 
miles an hour on the level and even 
giving a considerable push up substan- 
tial grades, I lost no time in “trim- 
ming ship” to take full advantage of 
so substantial an ally. 

Stowing my baggage to present as 
much air-surface as possible, I stood 
up on the pedals with poncho over 
shoulders and arms spread out to 
the extreme width of the handle-bars, 
to present a very fair imitation of a 
schooner scudding wing-and-wing be- 
fore the wind. Mile after mile I coast- 
ed at close to eight miles an hour 
without expending an ounce of physi- 
cal effort, while light pedaling 
quickly stepped up speed to more than 
twice that rate. Stopping every couple 
of hours to quench my thirst on 
apples or melons from a wayside 
stand, I turned off along the dry 
lava bed of the Umatilla, to find 
myself slipping into Pendleton well 
before nightfall in time for three 
days of America’s outstanding Wild 
West Show. 

Exhilarating up-hill-and-down 
riding made the stage through the 
well-watered Evergreen Playground 
between Portland and Puget Sound 
one continuous round of delight. 
With the swift coast from one grade 
sufficient to carry up to and over 


eight per 


the crest of the next, I quickly left 
the snowy pinnacles of Adams and St. 
Helens behind and headed toward 
the beckoning bulk of mighty Rainier, 
refulgent against the northeastern 
skyline. There was a gradual as- 
cent through firs and cedars to Ad- 
ministration Headquarters at Long- 
mire Springs; then a stiff climb up 
the spirals, past glaciers and water- 
falls, to the still flower-carpeted 
meadows of Paradise Valley. 

A three-day storm put an end to 
any ambition I may have entertained 
for making another ascent of the 
great mountain which I had first 
climbed almost three decades pre- 
viously and with a lift from the 
stagecoach, I coasted out of the Park 
and on to Tacoma, whence I rode 
close to beautiful Puget Sound all 
of the two hundred miles to the 
Canadian border and Vancouver. 

As I rode across the wooded divide 


betweensthe Frazer and Vancouver, I) 


was still unwilling to give up an ad- 
venture which was becoming more 
enjoyable and stimulating as the last 
of cumbering fat was worked out 
of body and spirit. There were several 
long gaps in the trans-Canada high- 
way, with other stages—like the 
great central plains—where riding 
over unpaved roads did not seem to 


hold much allurement. However, the 


fact that the main line of the railway 
closely paralleled the highway would 
make it simple to cross unridable 
stretches. Without hesitation I de- 
cided to keep going just as long as the 
trip continued to yield dividends in 
sport, zest and health. Five weeks 
later, having ridden over two-thirds 
of the way across Canada, I pedaled 
into New York. 


*K * * 
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The Battery 


ODMAN GILDER in The Bat- 

tery (Houghton Mifflin) has 
written a kaleidoscopic history of the 
tip of Manhattan Island where more 
dramatic scenes have been enacted 
than on any other twenty-acre stage 
in the Western Hemisphere. Here 
is a story of adventure, artists, states- 
men, grafters, songsters, pirates, In- 
dians, thieves, heroes and nonentities 
told vividly and with delightful il- 
lustrations from paintings (some 
hitherto unpublished), old prints, 


wood cuts and photographs. It is 
besides a carefully authenticated 
volume, the result of months of 


painstaking research. 


In 1936 


N: 1936 (Henry Holt) by A. C. 

Eurich and E. C. Wilson is a 
swift-moving, tersely written account 
of a year which was packed with 
momentous events—the conquest of 
Ethiopia, the war in Spain, the Pres- 
idential campaign and Hitler’s re- 
militarization, to mention only a few. 
It is a mammoth newspaper of a 
year, conveniently divided by subject: 
the national scene, the international, 
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education and science, literature and 
art, sports 
the year’ —the story of Mrs. Simpson 
and the abdication of Edward VIII. 
The volume contains photographs, 
charts, cartoons, maps and, most im- 
portant of all to those who will find 
this book a valuable reference, an 
index. 


The Cathedral 


TUDENTS of Gothic architec- 

ture will be interested in Helen 
Huss Parkhurst’s Cathedral (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). The first chapters of 
the book are devoted to a historical 
study of the development of the 
cathedral before medieval times. With 
these chapters as a background Miss 
Parkhurst sets forth her interpreta- 
tion of Gothic art. She regards the 
Gothic as a profound expression of 
the medieval mind with its religion, 
ethics, mysticism and romanticism. In 
addition to a wide knowledge of 
medieval life, Miss Parkhurst shows 
unusual ability in organizing and 
clarifying particularly difficult sub- 
ject matter. Her book is equally use- 
ful to the general student and to the 
specialist in architecture and archi- 
tectural problems. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


and “The biggest story of , 


ARE YOUFURNISHING 
A HOME? 


You can achieve far more satisfactory results if you have 


a really authoritative knowledge of Interior Decoration. 
This knowledge may also save you hundreds of dollars 
in making your purchases. 


ARE YOU SEEKING A CAREER? 


You will find financial reward and unusually interesting 
work in the field of interior decoration. This exceptional 
profession offers varied opportunities to meet your indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Learn Interior Decoration 


At Home in Your Spare Time. 


A group of authorities on Interior Decoration have created 
a course of study which brings to you in spare time at 
home a thorough authoritative training in every phase 
of the subject. Sponsored by Arts & Decoration Maga- 


zine, this home Study-Course.appeals alike to those in- 


terested in interior decoration from a cultural, practical 
or professional standpoint. 


A handsome illustrated booklet gives full details of the 
course. We shall be glad to send you the booklet without 
obligation. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
Don’t miss the chance this eoupon offers. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your course in period 
and modern decoration. 


The New Best Seller by 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
RADIO EDITORIALIST 


CARTER 


In THIS IS LIFE Mr. Carter offers his 
public a permanent record of his most 
famous broadcasts. Here affairs of na- 
tional and worldwide significance are 
subjected to the shrewd analysis, wit, and warm humanity which 
have earned for Mr. Carter a nightly radio audience of more 
than 6,000,000 people. 


6“ 


. He deals with life in its many aspects and makes every 
one of them well worth reading.”—The Boston Globe. 


“*This Is Life’ will make you refiect . . . it will never be read 
without enjoyment.”—Fort Wayne Journal Gazette. 


wD )ODGE PUBLISHING CO., 116 E. 16th ST., N. Y.__ 


He entered Mecca disguised as a Moslem dervish . . . was 
the first white man to penetrate the holy Abyssinian city of 
Harar .«. . discovered the source of the Nile spoke 25 
European and Oriental languages and dialects was one of 
the most audacious explorers and adventurers England ever 
produced. 


BURTON 
of ARABIA 


lia “ARABIA 


THE LIFE STORY OF acini 


a BY SETON DEARDEN 


SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON 


by SETON DEARDEN 


Brilliant scholar and writer, translator of the finest version of The Arabian 
Nights we possess, incomparable linguist, master swordsman, distinguished 
anthropologist, enemy of hypocrisy in an age of hypocrisy, Burton was one of 
the greatest figures of his time. In this vivid biography Seton Dearden has 
captured all the excitement and glamor of the man himself. 


The Quarterly Selection of the National Travel Club. Illustrated. $3.00 


HERO BREED 


by PAT MULLEN 


A great epic of the Island folk off the west 
coast of Ireland by the author of “Man of 
Aran.” 


Internationally aceluimed: 
HERO BREED is a grand, racy, actionful story. . . 
One cannot read unmoved these eager, fiery descrip- 
tions of storms at sea, poteen-running, fights among 
the fishermen, of their cattle fairs, their keenings, and 
their drinkings.—Jlie Scotsman. 
“There is action, action, action. And his descriptions of shipwrecks, of men 
fighting the surf are so accurate as to hurt.”—San Diego Union. 
“A surging, breath-taking story.’—London Daily Mail. 
“There is little in contemporary literature with which to compare HERO 
BRIEED.’’—London Daily Telegraph. 
“Tn the words of the Island people, ‘there’ll] never be a book like it as long 
as grass grows or the wind blows.’ ’—7he Commonweal. $2.50 


A book club selection for April. 


Yee DON’T MISS WARWICK DEEPING’S FINE NOVEL OF LON- 
DON IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL PEPYS AND NELL GWYNN. 
ASK FOR: THESE WHITE HANDS. $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 116 E. 16th St., N. Y. 


FOUR WORDS 
THAT SPELL 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVEL 
SERVICE... 


Travel takes on a new meaning when you use Amer- 
ican Express Travel Service... because this famous 
organization with its network of offices and represen- 
tatives across the globe... has perfected the happy 
art of carefree, effortless journeying. 

When you put your travel problems into the hands 
of American Express Travel Service, you know that 
your way will be smoothed, transportation by land, 
sea or air secured, hotel accommodations reserved, 
sightseeing arranged and Travelers Cheques issued 
... before you begin your trip. 

From the moment you approve the itinerary which 
an American Express travel expert has based on yout 
plans, the vast machinery of this world-wide organiza- 
tion goes into action to assure you complete enjoyment 
of your trip. 

Abroad, English-speaking interpreters are stationed 
at principal frontiers, piers and depots... to assist 
you in innumerable ways. American Express offices 
will provide welcome headquarters for meeting your 
friends, receiving mail, cables and local information. 

Why not let the four famous words that spell de 
luxe travel bring you the sincere, unbiased advice of 
travel experts—by phone, letter, or a personal visit to 
any of our offices? 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 2.0.5 ZcaZv/ np 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati; Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Montreal, Newa 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto and Washington and in principal cities throughout the world 
Ask your local Travel Agent for American Express Travel Service. AMERIGAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES ALWAYS PROTECT YOUR EUNE 


